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The content of this volume' is an outgrowth of a conference ^ 
held on April 22 - 23, 1975 -in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania-' Dir- 
ectors of Reading fr6ni six major Barstern urban centers presented 
information o^i^xemplary reading "practices and programs within 
their cities. Each of these persons selected a University colleague 
who acted as an observer; at the final session the University peo- 
ple reflected ort ^he proceedings • The specific intent of the - ' 
itieetings was development of directionls for teacher preparation 
based upon the realities of the situations in which beginning; teach- 
ers initiate their careers, ' . 
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The Comprehensive Instructional Program (CIP) 

and 

The Atlahta Right to Read Program (R2R) 

Anne Wright Bronner 
Reading Director 
, The Atlanta Public Schools 



Background Information; * . ^ ' . 

During the last three or four years the Atlanta Public School 
System like many urban school systems has experienced a decrease 
in pupil population. The White population has decrea^d and the 
Black population has increased somewhat. »■ 

• ' ' y 

The present pupil population is 82% Black.' We have a Black 
Superintendent, Dr. Alonzo A. Crim and an integrated administra- 
tive and teaching staff. The system serves a total 85,450 pupils 
in 113 elementary schools, 8 m4.ddle schools and 23 -high schools. 

The system is divided into four geographical area's designed 
to facilitate curriculum and instructional concern^ for all schools. 
The areas .are staffed by resource personnel and administered by^^dflpJf 
an Area Superintendent. The mobility ^ index for the Atlanta S^|^JL^ / 
system is .30, with the elementary schools re.alizing a higherrto- ^ 
bility index than high ^schools . ' 

In the last four years of reporting, the average daily atten- 
dance (ADA) has declined from 95,406 to 78,431; while the total ^ 
expenditures of - the system has j.ncreased from $83,855,021 to 
$104,136,719. As of the 1973-74 reporting period,' the amount ex- 
pended per pupil was $1327.75. Atlanta allocated approximately 
66.2% of its totaX budget for instruction. 

Atlanta has a systeinwide testing program. The instrmnent used 
to measure achievement is the Iowa > Test of Basic Skills (ITBS) for 
grades 1-8. Atlanta Public Schools has traditionally measured 
pupil achievement in reading according to grade equivalents , scored 
on standardized tests. More recently the focus has been on the 
gains made from year to year by pupils on the same tests. 



The Comprehensive Instructional Program (<;ii») 



The Comprehensive. Ins'tructional Program was developed to assure 
academic gain for pupils and to provide teachers with a management ^ 
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CIP was proposed. to the Board of Education as a program- which ^ 
wpuld capitalize c^n curriculum improvement and tea.qher in-service 
training • The proposal stipulated that the first year of operation^ 
would concentrate on improving the reading instruction in grades 
one, two and three* The program would be designed to improve the 
quality of ttie instruction so'' that' every child could be assured of 
the maximum progress possible for participation in the instruc- 
tional program. * 

The Board's approval of the program -and provision of funds 
for i^ts implementation resulted in a multi-faceted program, wh^pCh 
embraces five major emphases — Diagnosis, Prescription, Sequen- 
tial Development of Skills, In-School Practice and Assistances for 
Teachers . 

Improvement of educational opportunities is the main purpose 
of CIP and that purppse of improvement is approached in three ma- 
jor ways: . . ^ 

-helping guarantee that each pupil gains in the educa- 
tional exchange. 

-establishing a minimxim professional floor for teachers 

* through pfe-5ervice and in-service training. 

-providing each sch^ool with a ^killed resource person 
who can help in areas where principals, teachers, or 
students need assistance and who can either supply or 
.secure that assis.tance * 

The focus of the first year's activity for the ^CIP staff was 
to work toward these goals as they directly relate to the teach- 
ing of reading in gradiss one, two and three. At the heart of 
guaranteeing for e^ch /pupil academic gains for time spent in in- 
struct ionaT situations was determining what the* needs of eath 
pupil «w6re and providing instruction to meet those needs. Wward 
this goal, the CIP stkff, with the assistance of the reading staff 
of the University of beorgia, developed extensive diagnostic tests 
to determine individiial needs'. These tests ate administered to 
all pupils reading oil grade l^evels 1-3 at periodic intervals. 
Test results are utilized by teachers tp -develop instruct iojnal 
programs for" pupils;! 

• Teachers a^-e ur jed to follow the diagnostic process in* teach- 
ing and are encouragecj to provide time for free reading during, the 
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school da^. Specific objectives have been listed and spelled out 
for teachers in te.nns of reading ^skills. ^ 

Individual prescriptions are made and inistructional programs 
are set up on the basis' of the diagnostic information received. 
The five step procedure for teachers is as follows: 

1. Diagnose for specific strengths and weaknesses. 

2. Design all learning experiences to meet needs 
identified through diagnosis. ^ 

Define in precise terms what children are to 
' learn, and teach to accomplish these oi^jectives. 

4. Evaluate to find out what each child has learned. 

5. Plan next lesson on basis of this evaluation. 

CIP^ tests are grouped in five sections: 

. Section "A" tests the readiness skills of auditory ^pd 
* visual discrimination. 

Section "B" examines knowledge of JLetters of alphabet and 
basic sight words. 

— — 0 

^ Section "C" tests for pupil?' knowledge of phonics skills, 
'and the two 

"D" sections are tests of comprehension. 

Specific sections of the test are recommended for pupils 
reading on particular levels. HOMy^eyer, teachers are not required 
to follow these suggestions explicitly. Tests are machine scored 
by the data processing division and results are' returned to teach- 
ers within a three week period, ^s the pr<:>gram was extended into 
the upper elementary grades, the Prescriptive Reading Inventory, , 
a com^mercially prepared criterion-referenced test was purchased 
and is utilized to determine needs of pupils reading above 3rd 
grade level. ^ ^ 

Along with diagnostic tests to determine the students' needs, 
the teaphers' skills are also ^s^essed and iri-servic^ training is 
offered to work toward the teachers' developing needed competen- 
cies and skills / Working thrqugh and with the reading staff, of ,the 
University of Ge^orgia on this in-service training, the CIP staff 
also apprpached the second goal: that of establishing a minimum 
professional floor for teachers. Prof iciency -modules were developed. 
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by the .University staff with the assistance of tj:he CIP s.taf f to 
be utilized in providing the in-service training. 

* * The proficiency modules are designed to allow a person to 

develop proficiency in particular skills in a variety of ways. 
Module^s generally include the following elements: 

. ' ^ • *• * * • • 

General (Objective ^ - • ^ > 

Specif ic -Per formance Objectives . » 

Pupil Behaviors . • ' ' ' ^ 

Materials Available for Use ^ 

Alternate Learning Routes " ' 

Required Additional Activi^ties • • 

Suggested Related Reading 

In an effort to aasUre gain for pupils, consideration has' 
been given to providing assistance for teachers. Resource teachers, 
based in the four areas, work to provide on the spot assistance 
for teachers who' request or require help. The role of these re- 
source people is that of being available to help-immediately and 
on the 5pot-when teachers, principals, and students need help. 

Using a reading instruction checklist, teachers* reading in- 
struction is evaluated periodically, either by a resource teacher^ 
principal, another teacher or the teacher (herself /himself ) - to see 
if there are weak points that need strengthening or strong points 
th4t can be capitalized upon. Proficiency modules are utilized 
to assist teachers in strengthening" areas of weakness^. 

Each school staff selects the reading program that they, feel 
can best meet the needs of their pupil population, (seven basal 
programs have been adopted for use in Atlanta schools) . Schools 
are enc%§raged to keep pupils in oAe specific program which will 
provide a continuous sequential development of word attack and 
comprehension skills at least through the Ist^ three grades. Sjip- 
plementairy materials are made available at the teachers* request. 
^Bpoks for free reading are a part of each cjlassroom library. ^ 
School principals are knowledgeable of the reading process and 
give support to teachers in their efforts to provide quality in- 
struction to pupils. * " \ 

The Comprehensive Instructional Program is now in its fifth 
* year of operation. Improvement in per^formance of students in 
I the grades affected has been evident- during past years. Following 

I • ate ,excerps fronj a report of the 1973-74 findings from the division 

' ' * of Research and Evaluation. 

j ' ' ' ' ^ 
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•"SCHOPL GAINS IN TIffi N^^TIONAL ACHIEVEMENT QUOTIENT FOR -READING 

1973-74 ■ ■ . 

Atlanta Public Schools traditionally has measured pupiT ^ 
achievement in reading according to grade- equivalents scored on' . ^ 
st^andardized tests ^ More recently the,, focus has been on the 
gains made from year to year by pupils on the sairie .tests . Although 
gains can be measured by subtracting grade equivalent scores for 
two years, they can also be the result of differences in Natipnal 
Achievement Quotients (NAQ) . • 

The NAQ, as' described in other publications of the Researcfi 
and Evaluation Division, represents the relationship of. actual 
pupil performance to the national* norm. By dividing' thfe meaxi 
grade equivalent of a group of* pupils by the norm for their grade 
level, the NAQ is obtained. 

Although the system average ^indicates that pupils, generally, 
lost ground in relation to national averages, there are some posi-, 
tive statements that* can be djedticed from the data. PupiX.s who 
repeated the first grade did so with very po^^itive effects, mov- 
ing to within 5 NAQ points of the nat^-onal mean. At. the third/ 
grade level and above, pupils appear tp perform fairly consistent- 
ly-^ maintaining their* NAQ 's of the previous year. If the dra- 
matic decline in performance at the second grade lev^I. were^remedied, 
and if the performance thereafter remained as consistent as it 
appears to be from 1973 to 1974 at all other grade levels, pupils 
ir\ the Atlanta Public Schools could move considerably closer tg 
national norms. ' ' ' ' 

Another way of looking at reading achievement jDased on na'tion- 
a% percentiles (ITBS) is to determine whether or not there has been 
a positive shift in the * distribution of pupils along spme continum 
of performance. In order to adjust for the fact that fewer pupils 
were tested in 1974 than were tested in 197 3, the percentile data 
were again computed using the percentage' of pupils scoring in the 
different percentile catagories rather than the tota.1 number of . 
pupils V These data are summarized irt the table labelled "Com- - 
parison of Per' Cent of .Pupils and National Percentile Rank of Read- 
iiig Scores (G.E.), ITBS." 

Examination of ' this table - reveals that in 1973, 62 per cent 
of pupils in grades one through seven scored in the lowest tenth 
percentile. In 1974v this percentage, had - decreased .to 27 per cent*. 
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a decrease ^by 5 percentage points of the number of pupils scor- 
ing at the tenth percentile or below. Oh- the other hand, the 
percentage of pupils scoring in the top tenth percentile (9^-100) 
increased from 2 per cent to 3 per cent. ^Fpr evei^y gr^'de level' 
•except the first grade, the percentage of* pupils scoring in the 
. lowest tenth percentile was/lowar 'in 1974^ as compared to 1973. 

'This movement of pupils into higher achieving percentile 
J rtanks is reflected in the table entitled "Improvement in 1974 Over 
rl973 National Percent il^Jlanks in Reading, ITBS," Overall, there- 
, 'was a shift 9f approximarejly 6-8 per cent of the pupils from, per- 
centile categories l)e low 50 to f)ercentile categories above 50. 

Conclusions : l • ' 

1. The percentage of pupils scoring in the -lower per- 
' centile categories (especially .the lower tenth and 
twentieth percentiles) was smaller in 19'74 than in 
•1973. . 1 ^ 

^ 2. The percentage of pupils in the top percentiles in- - 

creased slightly in 1974-1973. 
^ - 3V The mean percentile rank^ obtained for 'each grade 

level increased significantly in 1974 over 1973 ♦ ^ 

, These data seem to indicate that there was a significant 

improvement in. the reading achievement scores of pupils in 1974 
over . 1973. Thevprofile or distribution of pupil achievement 
shifted upward. ' • 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE RATE OF" INCREASE IN ACHIEVEMENT IN READING AND MATHEMATICS 
• ' (1973-74' OVER 1972-73, GRADES. 1 -.7) \ ' 

» 

Cpmparisions of changes in the rates of increase in. achieve- 
I ment of 1973-74 over 197v2-73 (grades 1 through 7) have been based 
on the scores of standardized achievement tests. The Metropolitan 
Achievement Test was administered April 1972; the Iowa Tests -of 
Basic Skills wa*s administered in 'April, 1973 and in May, 1974. 
The comparisions are of pupil performance in reading and lin mathe- 
matics. Further, thd changes in the t;rends of the increase of 
achievement are examined in four ways. 

1. The profile gf the pattern of increase of the sartie 
' pupils for whom test data can be matched over thB 
three year period. . ' , . 
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2. The increase in performance over the years of grades 
composed of ^maitbhed .pupils , • *. 

3, ^ The increase in performance by grades as groups of 
^ f, unmatched pupils movj&d up through the gra,des, and 

* ' . •4.* , I'he increase in .perf oirmanae over ^he years of *each 

\- respective grade level composed, of unmatched pupils. 

The fir^st analysis concerns the patterns^of growth of 'tjie 
pupils for whom scores ^^an' be. matched over the three years* The 
matched data for reading show that, oi> an average ,n * th^ rate of,, 
increase iii^achieveinent accfelerated .by 1 percerit in 1973-74 ox^er 
1972-73 for the 24, 146 pupils foi: whojti, matched Scores exist, ^he - 
acceleration was.S-per cent for the 4, 346* matched pupils in t^le^ 
third grade; 1 per c^nt* fot.the^ 4,788 pupils in*, the fourth grade; 
and 26 per cent for the 4,721 pupils in the sixth grade. Tliere 
w^s a decrease in the growth rate for two groups of matched" pupils: 
23 per cent for 5,070 pupils in the fifth grade and. 3 per cent for 
5,221 pupils 'in the -seventh grade. Hence, in g^eral,'over half of 
^the 24,000 matched pupil^s accelerated their rate of growth* in read- 
ing achievement as they p^og^^^ssed through the grac^es from year to 
year. ; ^' ^ - . ' , 

^The Ttiath[^atics data show a greater' acceleration in atchieve- 
merit Ifhan was shown by the. reading data. . The acceletation in 1974 
over 1973 averaged 5 per cent for the 23, 965 matched pupil^^ Three 
of the* five grbups of pupils accelerated the same growth rate 
whereas the third-grade ^roup decreaced its growth rate by 33 per 
cent. In general, approximately 20,000 of the 24.000 matched pu- 
pils either accelerated or Maintained their respective rates of 
growth in mathematics. , . ./ ' 

The second comparison focuses on wft^ther or not, over the^y^ar^ 
the grades composed of matched pupils accelerated their rates qf 
growth in achievement. The reading data khdw that two of the. 
three grades did increase their growth rejtes (second grade, 3,6 ,^^r 
cent and frfth 'grade, 226 per cent). Thi pupils in the fourtfi-' grade 
decreased their rates jot growth by 7 per [cent. In general,^ »the/ 
three grades (14,204 pupils), which can\bi^matched, exhibit44 4^' • / 
avarage acceleration of 85 per ^ cent in their rate of growthjjjn /, ^ ,\ 
reading achievement in 1974 over 1973. ; -** /l^- "/ / ' 

Performance in mathematics of matched grades (14,109 pupi.i^)^ 
over the years showed a greater acceleration (749 per cent) 
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was shown l*5^J.ie^^&£mr^-(^5^ p^^-cteiit^r./' 'All' three itched grades. V ^ 
accfelerated • - - * ^ a,^^^ /j^-^z^j 

1066 per 
pe'r centJL' 

Th^/€tw.^ ."typ^ . ^lii ty.^ i s ' xToftc rjaoina t'ched. ,^ata : 'charig.es 
of tot^i '^t^de'.perfo2nnance\a§"^^ pupil^'^dVanced^ f rbip^^raxie^ to *; ^ 
grade., i^he^^e acting data^stiow, that^there^^^ 9 per c^nt decrease 
in ,:^^^ei rat^^ of growth fo;r- the* "34/112 pupiJ^';^iTt^gr44^-S::tfec^ 



per c(^t.;* fifth grade, per dent; and ' seventh. .graded,: . ■^Lgf^^ger' cent, " 
The^e tiiree ^grades had^about 21; 000 of the 34wO.Opjani^dtched pufsiis^^^^ 
The peanaining 13,000 pupils in grades ^hfee*ah<J^i5<^ 
' rates of growth by 3* and^i&-per cent, respeGt'iyely .i \^ -"V. . r!. 

Overall, grade-to-<^faae perf pfinanc^ of t^e urimatcJlaed' pupils - 
in roarthefnatics exhibited aTdjecreas^ in, the rate of growth,,-(8 per ^ 
cent) similar to that in r«?aj3ing ^(9 per cent)^ Four of the five - ' ^ 
"grades shewed a decrease 'whi^h ranged frqin 4 ^^ic cerlt ,(of the , 
.fifth grade in 1974 over, the growth rate of the fourth grade in 1973) . ' 
to 34 per cent (of tTie third gr^d6i, in 1974 oyer the growth rate of ' ^ « 
the second 'graxJe .in 1973). A,q:3eleratiorL occurred in only one grade: . 
^6 per. cent, of ti;ie foucth gr^de in 1974 over' the girowt-h 'of the third 
grade in' 197/3. Hence, approximately 27, 0.00 uiiinatched pupils * de- x 
creased in their^^owth rStes in matzheinatics while 7,000 others in\^ 
creased. , - ^ . . ' . . J . 

The^.folirth comparison of changes in^ growth is of unmatched ' ; . 

^t)upils by 'grade levels from year to year throughout the three-year < , • 
period. This comparison reveals whether or hot there was accelexa-. . ^ , 
tion in the .growth rates in 1^74. over 1973 for: each respective grade. 
,-'The reading data show that, there •Wa.s .an overa 11 ""decrease \olf 18 per !. 
.cent in the growth rate for the 47 , 34^^unmatched*^l^^;^pils f^or whom ^ \ 
i. /fading data exist. The growth rate i1>4^ach of thi^-^even grades » 
i 'was les3 in^ 1974 than. in 1973 except f ^! tfce. fifth Wade . ' The 7,000 ^ 

V , . : pupila in the fifth gr^de increased theii?^ g^irowth rat^^^by 218 per 

' cept in 1974 ovdr 1973. The other six grade,^' levels det^reased their • J 
growtji rates, from 12 per cent in the tKdrd' ^ic^de to llS^^'^er cent in ^ ' ^' 
' the- sixth 'grade. * ' '*\( * * 

y The ,rate of growtl) in mathematics by grade le^ls frojn'^yb^.r^, . \ 
'^to year dhows an acceleration of' 79'5 per cent ,in 1974 over .197^Ss^. 
Four pf the seven gjrades increased their ra^es of grd^h from, is.^? 
/ * per, cent in the first grade to over 5,000 per fcent in irlle ±"hird* 
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. . ' .-P^.. . . K : y^'C^.y1'^\-^:''M ' U y'' y '''''' - 

. * grade."' i»be*^ecr^a.gV.3t^Ag S^:bH) 26' per cent'. irf the second grade 
.^^v _-^.^T-^ . — mi^^ sive .increase in 

reas.e in the rate 
change in the 

^.1 / ocf Jcji:*<^^tVi!-in/19 re^'uit' in ^ comparatively 

-iar^e p^rAfient-. " { * . ; ^ // ' ^ ' 

^'^-^.^^^ In summary, this ^nalyaiis of* the x^p^ding ^nd mathematics growth;^, 
^"^ rat^es^ j.^>1974 ^ver 1973- revealed r • i ' / - r ^ \ \\ 

^Iv-^About haif of the pupils h^ve bpen in. the scl^ppl sy^temv^^' ,^ 

aifd-JiLaye test data for the -'three-year per io9[' studied 
2. For>jnifcth"ed data: '* ^ ^-y-,^ V , , . ' 

. r^- a. Bea^^ing imptifoT^^eirt in* 1974 *contini^ed a't the , sa^^€S^x^,;V ^'^^ 

- ra^feWks- it was:in 1973. '"^ ' -^^-^ . _ 

. b. 'Mathentet'ics improvement ^^as slightly. Acce^^erated j^^- - — ^ 

in. 197^4^^qr(fear 1973.. ^ • ^^-^-^-^ " T.^-//-' ' * : ' "•^•^.^v; 

;3y For g.rade jle^-eiVchangfes througliout the-ye^'rs -for *^ 

. matched da ' • • ' J ^ — ^-IcI^**'^"'''^." * -^-v^ 

Readirig! a^^! irast'Sematlqs improvement, exhibited ^a^^igni- 

ficantV:^ciel4rat^ in ,19?4-oyer^l973 (85.^per/eerit_^r _ "'l^^^-- 

*ai}d-"^"4V per\Gehy//rpspectJ.vely) - ^, . ^'^^^ ^ ' ^ ^> ^ 

4 . "^cdSoif grade- pr6gi'e^B o£ unmatcHed-data: 

Raijkes ♦a£ xea'dxn^.and mafihematics^ improyemerit sli<3-htly 

1* , decifea^^d ih; 1974'''OV"er JL97S^'a:s unmatched pupils pro- . ' ^ 

gressed'»ffrpm grade to ^rade. ^/ _ ■ 

. 5. For grade level perform^^nce Irh'rpughoat the years. for 

unmatched; data: . ' - ^ ' ' "v^" 

.a. Reading . improvement was l^ss in 1974' than -in.. 1-973 . ^ ^ ^. ' 

^ 1?*. * ^.ttieinatics improvement was^greatet ixL-1'974 tha,h ^ 

n^n cone ius ion the fact that matched data exist _f or . only half 
of tjie. pupils; ^-J^dicates that approximately half of ''the piipils 
have, been enrpX*le(i for a' thfee-year period. Consequently, this 
l^^'ge inrodgration of plupils could have signif icently hampered the 
,<^evelppment/p^ consistent growth patterns. (Note: - Consideration is 
, not given hpjre; to .mobility within the school ^syst^m and its' effect 
on :achiev^meTti1j:4) view of this imiTni^iration prol^iem, it appear-S,. 

*th2^t the s;c)ao6l system in'. making progress by preventing the growEh 
rajt^s fro^Ti*. Joeing slowed moire than is the case. There is %evidence. 
ia. these^d^ta L%hat' particular attention given to coping .with reai*-. 



ing and,,tfiatTiieiT^^ problems caused by immigration might .Result 



,^ ■ future ^significant increase in the .^ates of g^wth in reading and 
' , mathematics;. This seems tx> be a logical conclusiph,^. since pupils 
. who have been in the school systeib £or three years;' have rjather con- 
V sis.teT>tiy/ increased their acceleration of ac.hievement • v-- 

keseatCrh' aj)d' Development Division- \ . ' T^lO' 

* Tftef^'Ric^h't^ to Read Program; ' ^ ^ "^-" -^L 

'/ . "Jhe^ Atlanta .PQlDlic School system was selected as one ajg the 
, 21 great, cities to .participate in/tli^ National. Right-to--Read .^ff ort- 
Atljanta's program has been incorporated dn the following Atlanta 
Public Schools: E.A. Ware, A. F. Herndon, and Fowler Street Elemen- ^ 
tary. 



5 The goals and objectives of the national Right -to-Read effort 

demand full community cooperation and participation ^ in Ideal prp- 
,,^rams. As Ware^lementary School had been ^involved in the Educa- 
Ctidnal Improvement Project since 1965, a ptogram which also hinges 
, ok. cooperative community involvement. Ware was chosen as the im- 
'pact site for Right -to-R^ad.^ Success of, the* program which began 
in/1^71-72 was then replicated in the two satellite schools, Hern- 
' 3on 'and Luckie. (Luckie Street school was later closed and re- 
pl^oj^d by Fowler Street) • 



. ;TJi^ program attempts to provide a curriculum^ that will treat 
f'i , each^^stiident 'd^^ an individual, and to clearly define goals and ob- 

ject ±ve:^>elat4& to the students' needs as identified by the needs 
< y asse^^ment^. Vai^vi-ng techniques liave been utilized to. involve par- 
ents'j, , paj?a^Pf ofessionals and the. community. These techniques are 
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unique ina^ihuch a s\ they vary from school to school," and pupil to 
pupil. ^ ThuV\ the ptSgtam*s goal is to incorporate the diagnostic/ 
prescriptive* approach-; and continue to encourage staff development. 

Developrftent of the«^ 'local program was based on the following 
umptioAs: *^ ^ 

1. Tfiast m^i^surable i^itelligence can J)e developed or . ► 
iinp»oved*^bi^ stiinu'^ting environmental' situations. 

2. That;., reading is anr^i^inportant aspect of coininunication ' 
and fcan be ^develope4\ and expanded throughout life. • 
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3. That the establishment of reading centers for reinedia-7 

. tion will provide opportunity for diagnostic treatment^ 
♦ motivation, observa-tion, and growth of each individual* 
student. " . 

4. That reading, a communicative skill, is closely related 
to" listening, speaking; and ^wrrtin'g. These four phases 
of language arts are sequentially related to one another. 

5. That the reader's facility, in the use' of language is 
directly related, to comprehension. 

6. That the improvement of reading jskills will improve the 
achievement in the content areas. 

7. That the extension of psychological, mental', social, 
and emotional experiences of the students will result 
in the development of . an improved citizenry better pre- 
pared for the future. * ^ 

i . 

Having accepted these premises the following objectives have 
been established: ^ 

^' To provide developmental and corrective , reading experiences 
. for all students enrolled in kindergarten through grade 7. 

Ta organize reading centers providing' remedial., work for 
the most severely retarded . stuo^^ritg/TT"' " " 

To foGus attention on raising the sights of all students 
' involved in the program. * 

To upgrade teaching technimies of all teachers 1 , 

jTo improve the academic acfhievement in the content areas of 
all students as the result of increased reading proficiency. 

In order'* to activate the three satellite schools, a six-prong 
approach was expedited: (1) school tone,^ (2) teaching style, (3) 
curriculum, (4X demonstration, (5) in-service, and (6) community 
involvement, which is a specia,l feature of the pirogram. Five par- 
ents from each community .ar:e employed part-time to serve as parent - 
tutors in assisting the professictial staff in the total reading pro 
gram . ■ * 

School tone includes the ^physical Aspects of tlie school plant, 
administrative philosophy, emotional mood of faculty and students 
a^ well as the learning environment, the focus on change and com- 
munity involvement. t 
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Teaching style centers attention on diagnostic procedures 
of teachers individualization of instruction, evaluation and' inter- 
action of teachers and students in the le^^iQlng envinonnient, in- 
cluding the physical aspects of the room, ^teachejt?-^ecorum and -iian- 
ageinent . 

< 

The curriculum refers to content, sub.ject matter, or that 
which is to be taught and learned. 

Demonstration teaching reters to observing sequential teach- 
ing 'of reading skills on a grade level for* a given number of weeks 
or months . ^ ' 

In-service edacation includes planned regular instruction on 
school time. In addition,/ it includes ••evaluation of instruction 
by outside consultants, attendance at local, state, national pro- 
fessional meetings ^nd visitsi within the schools as well as reim- 
bursing tuition to teachers and libra^ans for, one graduate course 
in* the reading sequence taken during the siommer for credit. 

* * 

Community involvement encompasses hiring and- training of a 
given number of community parents as part-time ParentAtutors to 
assist classroom teacners in proviaim^ students with optimal learn- 
ing opportunities, facilitators of learning. Also relieving the 
classroom teacher for scheduled in-service sessions. 

^ To implement the procedural planning/ these activities, are 
• designed: «^ ' 

School Tone : \ ' . ' , . - 

* * 
tl Conferences , between the Right-to-Read Program Cobrdinator ^ 
•and Principals. 

2. Conferences with R2R Coordinator, Principals-/ one^Assis- p 
tant Principal,^ Reading Teachers, and Counselor-Lead 
Teachers. 

3. ' Conferences with Area Resource Personnel. . \ 

4. Conferences with Area Superintendent. \ 

5. Faculty Awareness meetings. ' . ' , 

C urriculum : * 

1. Achievement test scores interpreted and evaluated. ' ' 
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IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 
HERNDON 
MAY, 197 1+ 



Reading 



Gr. Equiv, 
Or. Act. Pred. PAQ NAQ 



1.9 
2.3 
2.9 

h.2 



2.1+ 
3.0 
3.5 
^^.3 



Av.erage ' 



Mathematics 



\Gr. Equiv. 

Act. Pred. PAQ NA§ 



^77 



Composite 



ur. Equiv. 
Act. Pred'. PAQ NA< 





105 


1.6 






•89 


1.7 








96 


82 


2.3 


2.h 


96 


■82 


2.3 


2.5 


92 


82 


97' 


76 


3.0 


3.2 


9k 


79 


3.0 


3.2 


9k 


.79 


97 


71 


3)i+ 


3.7 


92 


71 


3.k 


3.7 


■92 


71 


98 


72 






96 


7i+- 


h.k 




98 


76 


97 


81 






.9^ 


79 - 






9k 


8q 



IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 
WARE 
MAY, 397^+ 



Readin g 



Gr. Equiv. 
Gr. Act. Pred. PAQ NAQ 



1 

2 

3 
k 
5 



k.k 



2.3 
3.0 
3.9 
k.G 



Average 



128 
10i+ .86 
130 103 
92 75 
' 96 76 
105 93 



Mathematics 



Gr. Equiv. 
Act. Pred. PAQ NAQ 



1.7 
.3.1 
^3.5 

3.8. 

5.3 



2:5 
3.1 
k.l 
k.8 



9k 

12k 111 



113 
93 
110 
110' 



92 
79 
91 
9k- 



Composite 



Gr. Equiv. 

Act'. Prod. PAQ NAQ 



1.8 
3.0 
3.8 
3.9 
^■.9 



2.6 

3.2 
i+.l- 

i+.8 



100 

115 107 
119 100 
95 81 
102 Ok- 
108 '95 
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The following charts show total pupil achievement at Atlanta ''s R@E scho^^s. 
Or. Equiv, = grade equivalent . * * ' • 
Act, = actual mean score by grade 

s ' 

Pred. =' mean score^that had been predicted that the grade would attain 
(this is basfed on six factors such as prior achievement, socio- 
economic lev:€l5 attendance, etc,)* 
« 

PAQ = predicted achievement quotient or per cent, of predicted score 
that^ was actually achieved. ^ - 

IIAQ = natipnal achievement quotient or per cent of national norm that 
was actually achieved, ^ - 



' \ IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS ^ 
FOWLER 

MAY, vj;k • . 

. I '. I . ■ ' 

V 

Or. Equi V > ' Reading ' Jr > Equ iv > Mathemat ic s Gr , E quivComposi'ce 



Gr. Act. Pred. 


PAQ NAQ 


Act. 


Fred. 


PAQ NAQ 


Act. 


Pred. 


PAQ NAQ 


1 0.6 


33 


1.7 




'9k 


1.3 




12 - 


2 2.8 2.1 


133 100 


3.0 


2.k 


125 107 


3.0 


2.3 


130 107 ■ 


3 2.9 3.2 


91 76 ■ 


2.8 


3.k 


■ 82 7^ 


2.8 


3.k 


82 7I1 


k 3.9. 3.6 


108 81 


3.8 


3.9 


97 79 


-3.9 


3.8. 


103 81 


5 U.5 k.2 


107 78 






100 78 




k.k 


98- 7k 


Average 


110 69 






102 89 






10k 82 



In-Ser vipe : 

1. -Paid released time for staffs of .Fowler Street and 

Herndon to visit Ware to observe reading program in 
action. ... ^ 

2. Attendance at Southeastern Region'^ IRA Conference. 

3. Attendance at Atlanta University Reading Conference, 
4% Attendance at local reading workdj:iops 

^5. Attendance at IRA Convention./^]" 

Community Involvement ; ' , ; . 

• ■ ■ I • 

1. Community\Awareness dinner. 

2. Recruitment; hiring, and- training of parents as 
Parent-Tutors. 



Both of tHese programs feature some common practices that , 
v^^a in Atlanta find very promising. Both programs stress meeting 
.needs of and assuring academic gains for individual pupils. Both 
programs also stress extensive staff development. We feel that 
thes^ two practices add strength to any educational program. We 
have, not found a panacea in Atlanta and we still have many, pro- 
,blems, but we do feel that we have found some successful practices 
to increase the reading performance of tne boys and girls in the 
Atlanta Public School System. 



• 
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A Prescription For Teacher Preparation In Reading Instruction 

Dorothy R, 'Clayborne 
Coordinator 
Office of Reading and Right to Read 
The Balt^ore City Public Schools 



Ot\ March "29, 1972, the Baltimore City Public Schools officially 
became one of the' twenty-one federally funded Right -to-Read Sites • 
The goal was. for each site to plan the best possible program for 
its needs. Using the materials, information, and assistance fur- 
ni3hed by^ the National Right-to-Read Office, 

-> For our purposes, ten schools were selected, — six elementary 
and four secondary in accordance with the organization of our school 
system at that time. Since then, the Baltimore Public School Sys- 
tem has been reorganized into ni^e regions. Perhaps some background 
information about Baltimore's school system would be beneficial at 
t\ils time. Ours is the eighth largest school system in the United 
States, boasting a student population of approximately one hundred 
and ninety-six thousand students in the kindergarten through grade 
12 program. One hundred seventeen thousand six hundred of these 
students are in. the K-6 program; four thousand five hundred of .whom 
are. student's in the six selected Right-to-Read elemeSptary schools, 
and seventy-eight thousand four hundred are in grades 7-12. Six 
thousand nine hundred eight of these students are in tne secondary 
Right-to-Read schools .| In addition, the school program includes 
. about one thousand early admission students, those in the pre-kin- 
dergarten years • The school system also operates a special education 
prograj:!!,. adult and continuing education, evening, school, and summer 
school. * ] ■ ' - * 

The work with the' ten pilot schools began with a comprehensive 
needs assessment for each school. The assessment results provided 
the basis frcwn which the general plan of action for the project was 
developed. A 

A diagnostic-prescriptive approach to reading, was decided upon. 
In designing our reading program,' it was agreed that we would develop 
an instrument that could be used to' determine students ' strengths - 
and weaknesses in reading and that could be administered to an in- 
dividual student, a small group or a total class of children at one 
tim'e. As a result of this effort, three manuals for use with the 
Right-to-Read students and staff were developed; the Criterion 
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Perfdmnance Assessment Manual I, Performance Objectives Manual' II, 
and Teaching Reading in the Content Areas Manuail III. Thqse mat- • 
erials served as the basis for 6ur staff development sessions and 
were piloted, with the staff in the ten Right -to-R^ad schools, 

s - 

I - . • ♦ 

' s * 

P2;ior to the Baltimore School System receiving, the Right -to- 
Read grant of $100,000, the Maryland State Department of Educatiop 
had established reading as one of the state's educational priorities 
This decisi<^n was based upon the national emphasis on reading in the 
70 's and a statewide needs assessment report from the Maryland State 
Department of Education. Simultaneously, the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for the Baltimore City Public Schools embarked on^ 
a systemwide effort for reading improvement. ^ The goal for the 1973- 
74 school year of the Baltimore City Public Schools was to strength- 
en the instructional program by refining the organizational struc- 
ture and operational procedures,, with the first objective being to 
improve achievement levels in reading, writing, and mathematics,. 
This objective defined the .responsibilities' for the staff in the 
Office of Reading.* ^ 

We were directed to begin the development of a systemiwide plan, 
in accordance with the state requests and those of the Baltimore 
City Public Schools, using the model that had been 'developed for the 
Right -to-Read federally funded impact sites. 



Our -first responsibility was to design. a plan that could be 
used for disseminating information to the total staff A pyramid 
scheme was selected for this purpose and was organized in, the follow 
ing way. Staff development originates from' the Pffice of Reading. * 
Each region has five .different teams consisting of three or more per 
sons. One of the teams, known as the Instruction and Staff Develop- 
ment Team, was the recipient of the training provj.ded by the staff 
in the Office of Reading. Each school was instructed to identify 
a number of. people, usually three, to serve as the Dissemination-* 
Team for the local building. This group would be trained by the 
Instruction and Staff Development Team and would in turn train the 
staff in their schools . 

Staff development for; this stystems approach, to reading 'instruc 
tion was our next task. The plan required that the design** developed 
coexist with the several already established reading programs; be 
they basal or management system types. The staff development was 
organized in three phases : 

* • 
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Phase' I - Assessment . • 

Phase II - Classroom Management and- Instruction ^ 

Phase III - Teaching Reading in the Content Areas * . 

Each phase consisted of several componen^ts . . Phase^ I on assessment, 
would utilize the locally developed CriteripQ Performance Assess- 
meat te^ts (CPA) which had been piloted' in the ten impact schools. 
An anally sis of thi^ instrument had also been completed by the Office 
of pupil Program Monitoring and Appraisal (Research Division) and 
had reported their findings in relation to the validity and reli- 
ability using . Hoyt * s method for computing the estimation of reli- 
ability for norm-referenced tests, and Livingston's criterion-re- 
• ferenced. reliability formula. The coefficient of validity has been 
determined by perceiving the populijpfcion tested in a manner that allow 
ed the test administered in the respective grades to be defined as^ 
alternative forms of the same ^test (Jord and Novick, 1968)1, 

The criterion apd, norm-referenced value for reliability in- 
dicated an. extremely high 'consist^ency of performance on the tests. 
The validity coefficient reflected a low-moderate but positive cor- 
relation* ^ ' ' . * 

The program outlined for teacher training required an intro- 
dUction of aid materials to be used in the^ assessment |p^ase. Thef^^^ 
included a listing of the test battery recoiranended ,for each gr,ad^^^ 
' level K-12, a sample package, of tests, class profile sheets B^TLn- 
dividual profile sheets. ^Sessions were conducted to traiiv.ib^^chers 
in administering the t?ests; scoring them and recordij;ig tfal result^ 
on the class profile sheets. Information concerned w^fcfe wiien to 
test, and how much testing to be done was dissemina^&.^ In addition, 
we suggested that the tests be administered duriTi^g^he regular read- 
ing or English period. The number of tests to. Me administered at 
one setting depended on- the interest, ma turityr needs and abilities 
of the students. This arrangement made it^ossible for the teacher 
to score tests administered each day ahd^<3^ermine which pupils 
should continue 'the testing and where th^Cnstructor could begin. 

The use and interpretation o|' the results recorded on the class 
profile sheets was also provide'ci^^ the Phase r training. Teacher^ 
were given instructions in how J:ause the'results to determine in- 
structional levels as well a^^o identify specific skill needs of 
students. '^^^*f ' . 



student individual profile sheets are used to record results ^ 
of 'the instructional program acc9inplished in terms of skills master- 
ed and those not mastered . ^ The code for recording test performance 
ia as follows: , ' * ' 

E+] met criterion /-.skill is known |^ jtest was not administered 
did not meet cr:iterion - skill .[*3 skill ^has been taught and 
must be taught . J, * mastered " . ' 

« ^ , 

J When a student transfers to another class or school, ' the in-^"" 
'dividual profile sheet is placed in the student *s cuiranulative fold- 
er to' accompany him. * » .. ' , - 

To initiate the ass^s^ment; phase of the program systemwide, 
all teaching' staff , as well as supervisory and resource staff 'were \ 
to te^^^r.students in grades K-12 on the battery tests designated, 
recuses results on class profiles and incorporate their findings in- 
.j^|:^^he already existing instructional program. This Phase I ^aff 
^'training was completed in 47% of the schools at the end of th^ 1974* 
school year.- * ; / 

In September 1974 Phase II was implemented. This phase empha- 
sized Classroom Management and Instruction. Components included 4P 
Phase 11 were Instructional Models, Group Informal. Screening Te^s^.;^ 
for secondary content .area teachers, Readability Fprmulas, an intro- 
duction to Prescription Writing,^ Teadhing 'by "db jectiv#s,/, Functional 
Reading, ^and Cross Referencing. * • • * 

h reading' instructional model of integration between standar- 
dized a,nd. non-standardized assessment measures w^s presented to the 
-workshop participants, * \ X* * 

The purpose of the model was to provide teachers with a plan 
for organizing the formal reading period in order to /^ovide in- 
.strUctio^ in those skill categories identified firom th$ Iowa Test 
of Basic Skills (ITBS) as well as the Criterion Pjerformance Assess- 
ment Tests. \ The model, referred 'to as the 1/3, '2/3 model suggested 
that the time^t aside in a school, for the reading period be divid- 
ed into two instructional segments. If a given reading period is 
sixty minutes, 1/3 or twenty minutes of the teaching time should be^ 
devoted to instruction of skills related, to the iTBS^ and 2/3 <5r for 
minutes devoted to the teaching of . skills identified from the CtL-^ 
terion Performance Assessment tests and other materials. 

<^ > 

The 1/3 part of the model -is a teacher-directed instructional 
period with the total* class. The skills for this teaching time are 



taken from the comprehension and vocabulary sections of the ITBS \- 
and the functional reading goals identified By the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Incidentally , the ITBS and a locally desigA- 
ed criterion -referenced assessment for functional reading are 
cited as assessment tools in our state accountability law. 

Instructional models for the Directed Reading Thinking Activity 
and Skill Development were also introduced to tl>e teachers. 

Secondary content area teachers were provided a Group Informal 
Screening Test to be used to help determine the. reading levels of 
students on the basis* of a.classrooiD text. * \ 

Readability"' formulas were introduced for the •purpose of deter- 
mining the readability of available materials in order that suit- 
able instructional strategies could be applied, \and to aid in the 
selection 'of curricululti materials ft)r students. ' ' , 

Preparing st;udents to meet the reading demands of functioning 
in society is the ultimate goal, of incorporating functional 2:ead- 
ing into oUr existing reading program. Unfortunately, research has 
shown that, upon entering the world of work, many of our students 
Were not able to complete and understand forms, follow directions, 
gain information from vari-ed sources, or i:o attain personal devel- 
opment through reading. Hence, thtese fiv^ factors became the focus 
of our statewide effprt to 'give students survival reading skills.. 
Curricjulum master ials have been designed with and for students in' . 
kin'dergarten through grade 12. Suggested teaching strategies have 
been disseminated. Although StS.te Department asse^^ment will^be 
conducted in grades 6, 10 and 12, we have designed pre and post 
evaluative instruments to correlate with each of* the sub-goals. 
These materials are currently being piloted and refined in our local 
schools/ ^ . . • 

At the elementary level afid secondary level, survival reading 
activities can* be incorporated into 'all subject areas. 

Prescription writing was focused upon as 4 part of our diag- 
nostic prescriptive approach to reading. Wfe view prescription as 
all of the teaching-learning experiences students engage in, in 
order to become competent in^n identified skiJ^l area. Prescrip- 
tions; can be developmental, remedial dr reinforcing. These ^((ctivi- 
ties can be directed or ^independently handled in accordance with the 
students' needs, interest and abilities. It is important to men- 
tion that prescriptions can be administered on a one to one basis, 
a group basis or a total class basis. 



In accori^ance with th^ .develo{)inent of prekeriptions, . the ten 
rnajor Jtv^ding programs being' lased in our systeni. were cross-r.efer- . 
ehcred wi€h*^our. Sequential /Listing pf .Reading Skj.li> .^ J'hese. mater- 
ials provide'* -inother set* 9^ /ready respurces for staff as they en- 
deavor to/pferjsofialize inteifuction' for' all students. * 

• - \' ^ . ' ^ 

^ "^As we proceeded wiibh\ staff dw^lopment ^in reading, .the total 
system was also being ; ins^tructed in' how to manage and teach by 
objectives. 'r-.f / - , 

;yThe third and lafsf phase of ^ur staff development will be com- 
pleted 'in June, 19751^ This phase, deals with mini-courses offered 
to all (teachers in the:igchool system. The mini-courses began in 
FeBru^ry, 1975 and ate | conducted,' on Saturdays and evenings. Thre^ 
local colleges of feriedi their facilities free and local system per- 
sonnel and college personnel in and out of the city volunteered as 
instructors. All pets-ons who completed Phases I and II were eligible 
for the. mini-courses, for which three credits will be .awarded upon 

-cdmpletion of the mini-courses. In, addition to the mini-courses 
pffered systemwide, two ^hundred sixty staff members from each of 
the f,ederally funded impact sites were able to take graduate level 

\ reading courses. ' \ 

\ ' i ' • ^ ' ^ ' ^ 

\ ^There.has been an on-going staff development program for para- 
.prc^tessionals. TKey too have been instructed in how to score the 
Criterion Performance Assessment tests. In addition, they have 
ib^en given instruction in basic reading ♦ skills and how to reinforce 
tJhese akills.. . - - ' 

Similarly, volunteers have been given pre-service and in-ser- 
vicfe training in order to supplement the formal reading instruction 
given by teachers. 

Parents, too, have been involved in workshops on a local school 
and regional basis in order to familiarize .them with the organiza- 
tion 6f our reading improvement plan and ways that /tliey can assist 
their children in learning to read.* In conjunction with this effort , 
we have developed a slide tape presentation which shows w^ys that 
parents can help. 

The staff in the Baltimore* City Public Sphool System does nojt. ' 
purport to have the .panacea for curing all students ' reading 'pro-^ 
blems. However, we do believe that w6 have embarked upon a con-"*; ^ 
cert^ed effort by administrators, ' teachers, parents, volunteers and 
students to become totally committed to ensuring .every child the 
right to read. w 



The^'Reaxiing .Prograiti of the Boston Public Schools 

; HdL'tie T. Hayes 

' . ^ , Reading Director 

The Boston Public S^chools 



y ' ; Organizin§» a nej/ly-established department of reading in a. 
lairge urban school system, and being charged with the responsibility 

effecting change in the reading achievement of its 94., 000, child- 
ren is an awesome >qlrallenge. The terms, p^erformance objectives, 
planned program budgeting^ acc.ountafiility , affective and cognitive 
domains,, systems approach,, humanistic education,' computer-assistted 
instruction, contingency lA^nag.fement , educational technology, and 
individualization of itistrliction cease to be abstract ^catchwords 
which one has gl6aned from textbooks and §,uddenly assume "a reality \ 
and became the verbalisation of esoteVic concepts. School systems 
are looking not only for un3er standing of. these concepts, but also 
direction in their implementation in" actual programs, as theory is, 
, transla-^ed into practice* That tran^slation. brings, with it a degree ^ 
of baf:^lement and confusion and, yes, frustration because the educa- 
tional* theoreticians have given us concepts that seem to be extiremf^ly 
global and rather vague. Converting theory to application :^s no more 
effortless in the real world of public education than~ it is in any 
other' discipline"!.. Mis judgments are made in the process of 'trans- 
formation, but they are to be expected in so equivocal a 'process. 

' In Boston, in the area of reading, the school people work very 
closely with the university people. One does not defer to tne other 
bec^u^se each has his own store of knowledge, his own^ perceptions, 
his own insights, it is the sharing of these values, attitudes and 
assumptipns that may lead us to betteji;: serve society* and the child. 

The Department of Reading of the Boston PublicJ School System* 
has benefited from this bond between university an^ public school. 
That association culminated, in 1973, in the creatio;i of an alliance 
The New England Consortium for the Right- to-Read, organized to pro- 
vide to its participating members the^ intelligent leadership and 
ch,ange-dgent skillp necessary to assure that the national goal of 
the' Right-to-Read program would be attained. 

'*The problem that has been documented so exten- 
. ' • sively is clear. The >^lntered* efforts of past 
years afe recognized as both assets and liabili- 
* / ' ties in the achievement of bur purpose. Assets, 



because the materials/^ equipment, and prepared 
reading specialists ar^^ present resources that ^ " ' 
briito streng1;hs . to our * concerned effort? liabili- 
ties\ becaus^\ these splihtered efforts, in many 
instances, ha^ve bec'ome sfe^arate entitities. Urii- ^ 
f icatiion of ai\t efforts iiato a- master plan is need- 
ed to provide. <Spntinui-tY students * programs/' 
(from^ The Constitution oi.^he New England Con- 
sortium for The Right -to-Reaidv) 

■ \ . • \\ 

To assist schools in aTssessing th^^r reading programs and 30 
determine areas of need, cfltferia of eki^^lence were established 
by the Consortium Committee. \ These criteria are broad statements 
of conditions that must prevail *if all children are to be served 
'by the reading program. ^ • 

. ^ In 1974 these criteria werX Adopted by the School Committee of 
:\l^'4.City of Boston as their own -'afe\ the ultimate goals of Boston** s 
Department of Reading . \ %\ ^ ^ 

The Criteria of Excellency are t\*?^ty-six st^t^ents .delin- 
eating conditions that* should exist if ^^ading faille is to be 
eliminated from our schools and communifa^ea . They are^, in essence, 
the hallmark^ of an effective and viable riding pr6gram.. It is on 
the foundation which these Criteria provid^.^that the Delrartment of , 
Reading of. the City of Boston has built the organization '^nd adminis- 
tration of its program. * \\*, 

The Boston program is positive in its appro^^i^ Though multi- 
faceted, it weavers segments such as Reading Is Funqi^^ntal, Piro- 
arainii\ed Tutoring^ ^,Ileading Laboratories, Resource RooiHp^v Eclectic 
^Api^paches, Title 'One Reading Programs, Programs' for^ dhij.dren with 
S^Recial^Needfe/- Read Coordinators, Parent Workshbps), f^'ddie and 
Seni'd^-ITig^i Schaols Pro^amg into the TOTAL-Reading-^dgr^* concep- 
tual framework. ' ^N'^ " \^. 

/ .Attempts are being' made to build the Boston Reading' l>!^^grah^* 
wisely, scientifically and on the basis pf substantiated ai^xyali%V 
dated facts and' documented experiments instead of on illusoi^y" : 
assumptions, erroneous beliefs and personal preferences. Data>^' \ 
gathered from a comprehensive analysis and assessment o£ readi^^- 
programs and achievement ir> afl schools throughout the City o^,y^_ - 
Boston whidrh was published in March of 1973, just prior to the!^.f -"^ , 
establishment of the Deparitment of Reading, indicate that the ^rp^^ 
blems in this city school' system, as they relate tor reading-. in^tijlw:-^ 

. "A' • 

' t ^ / ^ . ' 
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/^ron^ aVe not diss imi liar to those enuinerated in reports from urban 
^s^ftool systejris across the country: excessively large percentages 
of , Students falling below the national norm of standardized tests; 
^significant ' student mobility in Boston, over 30%; lack of coordinat ipi^ 
of oyer eighty different reading programs being used throughout the 
system; ineffective utilization of city-wide standardized testing 
progtjrams in reading; demand for quality in-service education 'in read- 
irig ^ majority of teachers at all levels; expressed desire by 
par^hts and school faculty that a skill-based , system - wide reading 
riculum be established > ' * 

l^he Boston Reading Program, as it exists in its first* year of 
>eration, is a skill - based system-wide reading program* It has for 
Lts phi/osophical base and model a continuous progress organization. 
'Implied in continuous progress is the recognition, that each child 
has tne potential and. ability to learn; a need to develop his own 
style of! learning and a right to be instructed at the particular time 
he yeyidenpes that need and desire. The model is not an innovative 
OTjfe./. It \yas inherent in the 'first publicly supported schools in 

neric'a where pupils of all a'ges and abilities were housed in the 
:ur^ 1 ' one -r.oom school, and teachers, logically ,^had to group the 
pupils' 'for instruction in all subject areas. ; 

This model Boston pioneered in pre-Revolutionary days and rec- 
ognizes irf, in this bi-centennial year, .as a viable and efficacious 
one, ana lookff to its teachers as ^he real curriculum builders. They 
are the Iclinicad experts in curricuiuflfKx)ecause their daily labors 
are correlated to classroom-based data about learning and .Reaching 
processes which ho one else has. "^Toba Claims: 

I It. 

'"There is . reasonable ground for believing that if ' 
the^ sequence in the curriculum development were 
reversed — that if, first, teachsrs were invited 
to deal with specific aspects of *^urriculum and 
then, on the basis of these experiences,' a, frame- 
work were to be developed-curriculum development 
would acquire a new dynamic-." 

. It is that new dynamic that the Department of Reading of the 
Bostoh Public Schools is actively engaged in activating. It is * 
that dynamic which is responsible for the development and implemen- 
tation, embryonic though it may be, of the Bo^'on Contintious Pro- 
gress Reading Program. ' * . 
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The desire and need for a system-wide reading program has 
been voiced by Boston teachers. ' The Department of Reading has 
agknowledge^ the aspiration and has undertaken the task of acqui- 
escence. 

A reading program has three components: 1. curriculum - 
what professionals think is necessary for child to learn in order to 
become an independent reader; Boston has it. 2. Methodology - 
strategies for teaching what the child must learn; Boston has it. 
3 . Organization and Administration - what must be done to» accomodate 
individual differences and to guarantee that learning and not just 
teaching will occur. Boston did not have the latter component on 
a city-wid-e basis^, but directors, principals and teachers are build- 
ing it. The process is a slow and enervating, yet an exhilarating 
and vital one. 

In order to support a city-wide Continuous Progress Program 
and yet allow freedom in the selection of material an"d flexibility 
of approach at the building level, an instructional management sys- 
tem was designed. 

The system consists, primarily, of a set of performance objec - 
tives , limited in number and terminal in nature. They' were built 
by a group of Boston teachers in the Summer of 1974; after another 
group of teachers had cross-referenced ten basal readers and had 
devised a. basic list of skills common to the tfoci of the ten basals - 
and on the basis of which the second group could initiate their work. 
There is a tendency to suggest that school systems should purchase 
ready-made/ published objectives. We, in Boston,, did not concur. 
Input, agonized though it may be, gives one .a sense of partnership, 
of ownership, and^i^ay lead to. superior outpOt. Those original ob- 
jectives are now (May, 1975) being reviewed for possible revision 
by another group, of teachers.^ Thus, the positive ripple effect is ' 
taking place: The personal ownd^l^ii^p concept "is extending from 
building to building' throughout the school system. 

The performance objectives', having been written, Criterion- 
Referenced TeWts were devised to measure the attainment of those 
objectives at two levels - Primary and Intermediate Grades (K-5j 
and (6-8) . These test items were later sent to a master in 
psychometrips- to refine. Teacher-evaluation of the tests after 
administration of them indicated that the test items really did 
measure what they purported to measure. The tests are valid mea- 
sures of individual skills' achievement, .Some changes in the format 
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of the tests were requested by teachers and pther department heads 
(e.g. Vision Resources, Kindergartens) and those changes, vhere 
practical and significant, have been raade^^ih preparation for the 
second (June) test-administration. 

The most difficult aspect of Boston's instructional manage- 
ment system has been in the df sign of the computerized record-keep-" | 
ing system. It is here that one brings to the instruction model ' < 
utilized initially >Ln the one-room school house the technological 
sophistication of tne 1970 *s. The mobility^ of th^ Boston stmdent 
requires that some irionitoring system follow and assist him as he 
proceeds through tne grades. . ^ / 

The system originally devised gave the classroom teacher an ' 
individual prescrip^tlpn for each child. The teacher was thus in- 
formed what skills the student had mastered; on what additional 
skills the student should next work, and what instructional mat- 
erials were availab^v^o him in his school for the acquisition of - 
those skills (books/pages specified) . In addition, each teacher ^ . 
wag given a class grouping report in which his/her children were 
grouped according to common instructional needs. The latter proved 
to be most valuable to the teacher. The former, which everyone 
thought would be most beneficial, left the teachers buried under 
that deluge of paper that only a computer can pour forth* Change 
was demanded i 

"Change" is the key word ofv the Boston program. The loose- 
loaf format of the Teacher's Manual is an e'^terrial manifestation of 
that dictum. So,, the indivudual prescription sheets have now (April) 
been replaced by"^roup Prescription sheets in pamphlet form. Each 
pupil receives an Item Analysis sheet for each test he takes and 
this serves to confirm his group placement. The exact resources 
available to the teacher, here an(^ now> are delineated for each 
group of students, instead of for each individual 'student . 

The initial stages of implementation of any reading program 
on so expansive a scale are difficult, yet-thqre are side effects ' 
and spin-offs in the program -build ing process that are positive 
and convincing. One such effect is found in a report published in 
April, 1975, in which the status of reading achievement of Boston 
Public School children, as measured by the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test on a city-wide basis, had been analyzed. This report, done two 
years after, the original 1973 Needs Assessment, r*evea^s rather start- 
ling results as indicated by this excerpt; ' 

I' 
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"It is extremely significant to note that the downward. trend 
in the reading achievement of Boston students, previously reported, 
has been halted, and the students generally do as well or better 
in vocabulary, -"relative to reading achievement. The halt in the 
downward trend becomes even more notable when the rising rate of 
student mobility (up 5% from the 1972-1973 school year to the 1973- 
1974 school year) in the elementary districts is\considered." 

Could this halt, a shadow of success, not be due to the fact 
that an entire school system is beginning to pull together to 
build a reading ^program that will assist the child in fueling se- 
cure and in tasting success as he moves into a new environment? 
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Reading Experiments and Activities 
in the New York City Public Schools 



Anita Dore 
^ - Director 

Bureau of English 
New York City Board of Education 



Although you are all well aware of New York City's size and 
our considerable school population^ a few statistics Mnay be of 
interest to help you realize the magnitude of our educational ^ 
system. ' . . 

We have one million, one hundred thousand pupils, approximately, 
and a staff of.alnlost 118,000 pedagogical and administrative employ- 
ees of whom 72 thousand are teachers and supervisors. We have aljout 
12, thousand paraprof essionals . We have a School Volunteer Assoc- 
iation which has over 2 thousand volunteears working in our schools, 
and in addition on a more or less regular .basis, there are substitute 
teachejrs, student teachers, and .other personnel. 

A breakdo^ of ^he ethnic composition in New York City, shows 
that 37% of the- students are Black, 23% are Puerto Rican, and 4% 
of Spanish surname, 34% are White, and 2% are Oriental. There are 
many languages spoken and where students are not *fluent in English, 
instruction is given in the native . language: primarily Spanish, but 
also French, Chinese, Greek, and Italian. 

.'^ Under the decentralized Community School District System, 
passed by the legislature in 1969, the .operation and. control of ■ 
the* public schools are shared by the citywide Board of Education 
and 32 community school districts. 

The high schools, however, are solely under central headquarters 
control. The decentralized districts have local school boards of ' 
nine members, elected by the residents of each (^strict and they in 
turn select community superintendents, principals, and other . super- 
visory personnel. 

There are nearly 100 high schools in New York Qity: academic, 
vocational, and comprehensive. There are about 20 alternative 
high schools, small schools gear^ to the needs of students who 
prefer d non-traditional style of organization and curriculum. 
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As one student in one of these schools w^ote while an intern 
at the . Amsterdam News , ''The Alternate School is that sort of program 
'£or the unwed mothers; students with the high absenteeism; early 
^'history of passing, late history of failing; those with famit.y res- 
ponsibilities; histoiry of cutting and those simply bored with educa- 
tion". * . . . 
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The nerve^center of the Board of Education is 110 Livingston 
Street in ^Brooklyn* and across the street in 131 Livingston, an old. 
elementary school, the subject bureaus are located here: Bureau 
of English, Foreign Languages, Social Studies, Mathematics,' Science, 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music, Art, and so on, all part of 
the Division of Educational Planning and Support, Each' bureau is 
staffed with a director and assistant directors, and in some cases 
supervisors^ and coordinators. The sulDject bureaus work with prin- 
cipals and assistant principals a.t all levels, wbrl^ more or less 
directly with heads of departments in the high schools, with dis- 
trict reading coprdinators, and with colleges, state and federal 
educational (departments and funded programs. 

Reading instruction on all levels is the responsibility of 
the Bureau of English and I, as Director, give the greater part of 
my time to this area, 

* - r 

Crucia^l .f or the reading program is the yearly testing program, 
mandated by the New York Staii% Legislature for all pupils in grades 
2 through 9, r * ' 



The reading tests are administered for two reasons: 'first, to 
rank all schools according to proportion of pupils reading at and 
above grade norm,' and,, second, to provide central, district, and 
school administrators with objective teases for instructional, organi- 
zational and- personnel policy decisions. 

Some of the advantages of such a testing program are offset by 
the /unfavorable publicity engendered. The significarice of the 
scores given in grade levels is mi sur^der stood. Too often the gen- 
eral public assumes that 10G% of the pupils can or should be at 
grade level or above. Invidious comparisons among schools are made. 
Small class size ancj extra staff provided to schools with low read- 
ing scores are. Ironically, lost when the school by great effort 
achieves improved scores . . ' 

An arlalysis of the April, 1974, testing results indicates that 
33.89^ of the pupils, grades 2-9, are reading at or above grade level/ 
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This figure compares favorably to other big cities as New York 
ranks third amongst the ten largest in regard to the percentage of 
students reading at or above grade Vlevel. 

^ No citywide statistics are available for' the high schools but . 
screening tests to determine the need f6r funded qind tax JLevy re- 
medial^reading classes shows a very large percentage of students 
severely* retarded, many, especially in the Title I schools, reading 
iDelow 5.0, with a significant number identified as non-readers. 

Reading ds the number one priority in all except the highly 
favored schools. Many schools are organized into classes on the 
basis of reading scores. Teaching positions, allocation of space, 
and budgets for readi^ng materials reflect the importance of read- 
ing and there is a massive isearch for ways to solve the reading 
problems. ' 

Last year our office distributed a questionnaire to the 32 
district reading coordinators whQ are responsible for surveying/ 
training, advising on materials and programs for each of the 32 
community districts. The questionnaire requested Information on ' 
the reading programs and materials used in each district by schools 
in the elementary, intermediate and junior high schools. Data was 
organized under organizationa], patterns, such as reading labs, mini 
schools, open classroom; according to methodology, basal reader, 
phonics approach, special alphabet, multi-media multilevel, language 
experience, and so forth. ' V 

In fact the results showed that there is probably no type of 
program nor variety of material which i^ not being used somewhere 
in New York City. * ^ 

But it is not these programs and materials, most or all of ^ 
which are undoubtedly being used in your own city's schools, but 
some spepial programs beting tried out experimentally in idividual 
schools and classrooms which show promising results that I should 
like to describe. In some cases you may note that these are similar 
to programs^ in your schools for we are all eager to try out such 
programs and word of them spreads quickly. 

As you will see, many of the programs that I will describe 
involve the participation of an outsid6 agency. There is a kind of 
partnership between the school and the museum or colleges or hos- 
pital, or commercial institution which is working effectively toward 
reading improvement. ' * ' 



In District 2,^ in the lower pairt of Man^iattan, thiere is a pro- 
gram called Prevention and Remediation of^ Learning disabilities.. 

It's done with the cooperation of NYU and with Dr. Archie Silvers, 

i ^ » 

psychiatrist, Dr. Rosa Ha'gan, psychologist, and a soqiipal worker 
working as a team. They work in 5 schools in that district, and 
the purpose of this program is to identify, as early as possible, 
students with disabilities. At thi^ time of year they are mass 
testing the pupils in the kindergarten. They use a battery of tests 
called SEARCH which they have prepared. The tests are administered 
individually with an oral response, and they sometimes identify 
children having neurological difficulties. The program extends 
into grades 1 and 2, and s<ometime"s into grade 3. Students are taken 
out of the classroom into a sep^irate room, and. 'the work is with 
individuals or in a group of two, but generally not more. The team 
also work with teachers who are very carefully selected and trained 
in advance by Dr. Silvers. Pupils are giv^n special activities 
dealing with language and memory for jabout 20 minutes every day. 
The team constantly works with the tejachers on further training. 
The teachers work with the eiftire fam;ily of the student3 as needed. 
They use some commereial materials an(3 some materials which they 
have prepared themselves. 'They use books', toys, games, telephones, 
blocks and other materials. 

District 12 and District 22 are using a program which beard a 
great deal of resemblance to one of ypur programs in Philadelphia, 
and we are sharing some of your mat<=*rial using television as moti- 
vation. District 12 's program started as a -summer funded program 
in a :}unior high school for students severely retarded in reading^ 
Special funds p^rovided tapes and scripts of such television programs 
as " The Story of Jane Pittman " / " Brian 'Song "/ and others. Students 
viewed the tapes/ read and dramatized the scripts, wrote their own 
reactions and also new original scripts^ The program worked success 
fully and it was carried over into the regular school program in the 
fall. Students preselected their scripts and every student had 
his/her own. They preplanned with the staff and devised and worked 
out the program's objectives and approaches. There was a three hour 
involvement period: 1 hour 15 minutes utilizing the script for ' 
decisions about dramatization, and l^hour and 15. minutes analyzing, 
and practicing the speaking roles using segments of the film for 
reference; then 30 minutes of writing exercises. There were sujlple- 
mentary activiti^es as well: visits to studios, interviews with \ 
different persons and personalities, and so on.v^* 

In one of our districts in the Bronx, District 8, puts great 
emphasis on the need for developing students' self-image. Students 
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who were^ot qualified for promotion from elementary schools to 
junior high .school because they did not reach the required read- 
ing level were given a 'special program. Instead of being held 
back within the same elementary school, they were moved to'^n 
alternative school housed in a church. There^ they are given an^ 
intensive program, spending a great deal^of time-on reading activi- 
ties. They use carefully selected materials, and for motivation 
and enrichment they go on weekly vrsits to the museums. They also 
go twice a week to a- "Y" for swimraing.. The improved attitudes to- 
ward school have resulted in substantially higher reading scores. 

Within the same district we have an intermediate school where 
a very knowledgeable assistant principal is in charge. In order to 
deemphasize individual students' weaknesses and retardation, he 
programs the entire 6 th"" grade for reading. The entire grade works 

,in the reading lab setting with individualized contracts according 
to diagnosed strengths an^ needs. Although an early advocate of 
the reading lab, this assistant principal feels it can become sterile 
and he Is now enriching the prbgram'with the use of such activities 

.as creative dramatics and films. In the 7th and 8th grades only 
those pupils who really need special attention continue in the read- 
ing lab and the .others concentrate on a language art^ curriculum. 

District 11 is concentrating on the content areas for inter- 
mediate and junior high schools and has made arrangements with 
Harold Herber to come down from Syracuse for teacher training. He 
comes down and works with all the assistant principals in that dis- 
trict in all subject areas. He gives lectures and organized^work- 
shops^ in which Supervisors prepare materials and go over them to- 
gether. Next year Dr. Herber will york with the teachers. 

We have a number of programs using the arts as 'motivation for 
^reading. The Children's Art Carnival, originally developed with 
the Museum of Modern Art, works with 12,000 pupils during the year. 
The children are now taken to Haftiilton Terrace,' which is a total 
environment preative workshop, a'nd they v/ork there in sculpture, 
painting, clothing design, sewing, photography, and other arts. Then 
they return to their classroom where they have reading activities 
related to what they have been doing at the Hamilton Terrace Center. 
They work on scripts, Vdesign sets, and take notes and keep logs, 
related to their 'arts projects. ^ 

There are other arts related projects, one at the Guggenheim 
Museum and another which is just organized. Arts in General Educa- 
tion, funded . through 'the John D. Rockefeller III Fund.' 
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• An intermediate school uses an interdiscip^linary program 
where' major art ^stuU-ents with low reading scores are pr^rammed 
for 4 periods of art and 4 periods of 'corrective reading. They 
wor;^ otTVoc abu la r y7"~^ci9mpr:ghen s i on and study skills using art as 



thfe ^medium. . Thev keep journaTsr of their art„?proj6cts • 



The daily newspapers are used extensively in reading projects,, 
especially the News and the Timeso ^ In one district 'the Tiitfes is 
delivered to 300 students in grade 6, whose reading levels i:ange ' 
.from 2.0 up. They start reading the Times , ^beginning with the 
advertisements, sports,, wea-^her; and then they read some human in- 
terest stories. One of the interesting things about this project is 
that the paper is tak'en home to the parents, so that it iDecomes a^- 
family sharing activity* 

"Many schools make use of students a^ tutors. • It has been. 
demonstrated that the tutor generally gaiiis more tjran the tutee. 
To help to provide adequate remedial help* ror tiie tutee as well, ^' 
JHS in Btooklyn has made interesting .use of the services of senior ' 
citizens. Senior citizens have been recruited from local churches,^ 
temples, and centers. They are given some initial training by the ^ 
assistant principal charge of English at the school and ^hey 
work on a one--tis^^^g^e basis with students who are retarded in read- 
ing.* The PTA provides the senior citizens with lunch, and a para*- 
profe^ssional coordinator gathers materials, -keeps attendance, and ^ 
renders other helpful seryice. The senior- citizens attend additional 
meeti^igs; and workshops where they gfet continued instruction. Dr^ 
Lillie Pope, psychiatrist frQ*i Coney Island Hospital, addresses the 
group periodiq^lly . ^ 

We move on the high schools where the, Bureau of. English ha^ : 
been working intensively expecially -this past year. ^ * . 

Five years ago working with the funded Urban Aid and thfen , 
Title I programs we established the reading laboratpry as a supple- 
mentary class for high school seniors reading below 8.0 and there- 
fore ineligible for diploma • *^ r[^i. , ^ 

The.se laboratories were staffed la^-gely by English teachers ' • 
^trained by^ corps of teacher trainers and ^'coordinators working, 
with the Bureau of English. 



These laboratories became, the prototype and the teachers 
helped' tp make the reading I'abs a nucleus to stimulate the tax 
'devy ' school programs. . 



When the; first Right' to Read Impact program was funded three 
^ years ago, Muriel Mandell, a teacher working in the Reading Labora- 
tory at an inner city high school, became the coordinator and. the 
>basic 4iiaining prbgraiTi developed at The.odore Roosevelt High School 
became the model. / • . 

r y . ' • ^ 

" The design of the project was. to use the reading lab^ staffed 
by an experienced te4.cher, as '.the site for training other m'embers 
of *the staff Funding was., to train and provide members of the 
English department in reading "techniques by assigning them one per- 
iod of the day to thfe reading lab as an assist to the experienced 
teacher. Gradually a cadre of trained teachers was developed with- 
in the English department. The next step was moved into other con- 
'*tent areas and^assign teachers of spience,^ social studies and other 
subjects ^as assists in the reading ^lab. As they^became trained, 
these 'teachers were able to apply rjeading^^skills in their other 
content area classes. 

Special materials were developed to assisf^the reading teacher: 
Reading Labr^ratorv for the Secondary Schools . High School Reading 
Tfaxonomy , A Reading Manual^ and Taxonomy for t^he Sociai Stu(y .es 
Classroom , and The High School Reading ample r . (^opies are avail- 
able from the Bureau pf , English* at a sitiall charge). 

-- -This year the Board of Higher Education concerned over the 
percentage of dropouts in the Open Enrollment Policy asked for 
ass istan^e*" 'from the High Schoor*DivisjLon-. With the assistance of 
the Bureau of^ English^aj^d Right to Read a program was launched *^to 
-tdraprove pupils* reading abilities, .^spdcially the marginal student 
gping'on to college but deficient in basic skills. In. October, 1974, 
a 2h hour standardised reading test, the Iowa' Silent Reading Test, 
was administered to' 160,000 9th and 11th grade students* to identify 
strengths and weaknesses in vocabulary, comprehension, rate of read- 
ing, recall, sk'imming and scanning, work study skills, such as 
.using the dictionary, reference books, diag^rams^ and graphs.. 

Detailed individual profiles for each student were sent to every 
hig'^h school. Tftie individual profiles also supplied the instruc- 
tional level and indejiendent reading levels. Parents were, informed 
of. their children's achievements* ^ ' 

As a result' of the test, more students who might have gone ,oh 
^ to ^co-llege lacking basic skills were given help *in high school -^d^ 
students with high reading scores were often identified as lacking 
a particular skill such as skimming ox work-study. . 



full scale training program £br supervisors of .all .sub jects ^ 
was launched by the Bureau of E«igl|sh and New York City's kight iicjV/ 
Read Project so that following the ^ test students could be given 
help. . V . • '/ 

The training^ program involved: (1) mini courses. £or approxi- 
mately several hundred supervisors in all areas to form a\cadre of 
trained personnel to give reading instruction to their teachers: 
(2) special training for . supervisors devotee^ to test orientation 
interpretation and fbllqw up: (3) 4 special manuals for teachers 
and supervisors with .classroom activities and practices. * 

ThLs program i? _t o he expanded ne xt^^ar^^i- th t e stin g for th e 

entering high sphool students and those not yet tested this year. 

More intensive training sessions and* courses are planned. A 
TV in-service course will be prepared to be aired. .in 1976-77 for 
teachers and'^^pervisors in secondary reading' in the; cohtent areas. 



Like t,he elementary, intermediate and junior^ high schools,- the 
high schools have developed a number of projects working as part- 
ner^'with an oiiitside agency or institution to improve .reading. 

There are many school-based courses and programs carried on 
in cooperation with city and private colleges especially in read-, 
ing 'in the content areas . - * . 

There are a number v gf_ c areer-oriented projects, such as the*\ 
one at Benjamin Franklin High School with Mount Sinai Hospital where 
students who. are- reading below grade level are being trained for 
healthy careers and use activities such *as reading charts and pas^ 
histories to improve thei^ skills. .The hospital gives instruction 
in basi'c health technology. 

At Charles Evans Hughes, students in the Home Economics Course 
maintain a nursery school within the high schodl, read to the child-, 
ren and Jielp them with the alphabet. 

At Boys High School the Oivil Service League helps to prepare 
►students for civil service tests.* ^ 

These examples selected from many show that there is creativity 
everywhere, not j.ast within the school^ walls* Throughout our system 
there is a massive search to f in4 new and better ways to improve 
reading by imprpve^d instru'ction, new methods, better materials, and ^. 
more effective ^motivation. ' • ' 
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I • ^Ge neraf ^information on the structure and organization of the ' 
'^^f-^ .program :^ . ^ ^ ' 

; \:r - ^ The Phila<±glphia--Public Schools-^ervfek^ppfoximately 

" 2'66, 500 children. 0^ the.se, ^ 155'' (0 . 1%) are American Indian; 
-164:, 55 8^ J 6 1. 7%) ar^ blacJ<^-^?^57 . K.'7%}. are* §panish-sur- 
nAme.QT and 83*',48Q^ j(3'3;2^ 'beJkot\g toother racial groups, 
'^"^nst'rifctrion**^^^ 1*3,000 teachers, 

I'ncrLucling 3.9.5-. reading ^J^acliers. 

^1^^^ reading program in Philadelptlia Public Schools is 
orgknizQjl on a prcrject-managejpeat basis. Each of the eight 
Disti:lLc£\SuperinteTxdents has a Reading Project Manager, who 
is re^pbn^-ible fbr -airecting the planning,' organization, im- 
plementatfon, and evaluation af a/ comprehensive reading pro- 
gram in. ev;<?ry ^chool^ Supervisory and ^^onsultant personnel 
are assign^d'-to each district / working under the Project 
Manager's direction. • Central direction is provided by the 
^ Director of English Education, who reports to the Associate 
Superintendent fpr Curriculum and Instruction. Management 
services^, supplie^d by the offices of Personnel, Purchasing,, 
Payrt^ll, 'Budgets, ^and Research an,d Evaluation, are coord inatecf^ 
through a Central Tlesource T^am, *chaired by the Associate 
Superintendent for Curriculum and Instruction. Basic funding. V, 
is supplied through the Operating Budget of the School Dis-^i'*^' ' 
trict of Philadelphia, heavily supplemented in eligible schools 
by Title I funds, which are administered through the Office 
of Federal Programs. A Director of Title I Reading Services* 
> has been recently appointed to manage this part of the pro-/ 
gram, * - " • ' 

r. 

Instructional leader;^hip is provided by the staff of the 
Division of English Education, which includes three assistant 
directors (for lower r'middle, and upper. grade 'reading programs), 
two English curriculum specialists, to support the comprehen- 
sive English-communication prograifl>^and fifteen supervisors 
of language-arts and reading, who provide leadership and sup- 
port in the eight districts. 
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A profe^or from each of two major local institutions 
(Temple- University and the University Pennsylvania) is ' 
undt^r contract to provide certain resource and staff develop 
ment services *to the Division. In addition, both teach cer- 
tain of .their University courses in the schools . 

Instruction in reading is compeJLency-based, using a 
diagnostic-prescriptive insttuctional mode* It is based on 
these principles: ' , ' "l 



^ The principles of reading instruction that support ^his pro- 
gram wer e published by the Divis ion of English E ducation in • 'y 
System for Reading Improvement for the 70 'a - (March 1970). * 

i 

1. Reading is part of the natural sequence of language 
development, which f'ol'lows the pattern of listening, v* 

V speaking, reading and writing. These facets *of language 

development are interwoven ^nd interdependent. ' 

2. Reading is a process, not a subject; therefore, it is 
an integral^ part *of all content areas that use any 
te^ctual material as part of the instructional program. 

^ Th^re ne^d be no dichotomy between .skills and content; 
both can be taught effectively so long as the teacher 
^ is not bound to "cover the curriculum''' at the exjiense 

of 'teaching the child. 

^ 3. .RdAding is more than decoding; it is reconstructing and 
intWrpreting the ideas represented ir/'the symbols, 
synthesizing them with Blast •experiences, and utilizing 
new.-ideas thus gained. 

y. 4» Reading involves a hierarchy of skills developed 
V^* sequent iciy,y, from the decoding process to the higher 

level .aspects of critical comprehension. 

5. Unless- there is 'thinking, whether it be at a super- 
ficial, concrete or in-depth and abstract level, there 
is no* reading . . • 

6. There is no one method, approach or material that will 
.meet the diverse needs of all pupils. 'Children have 

.^-different modality preferences and strengths for ^ 
learning; many> require a combination of sensory stim- 
ulations in order to learn, to read. In the final 
analysis, it is the teacher .who makes the difference. 
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rather than the us.e ofr^i^ particular method or 
itiaterial. The teacher must therefore have access 
to a variety of techniques, materials and approaches , . 
in order to be responsive to the individual needs of 
the students. 

7. c^hild is unique in his background of experience, 

!Ris level of language development, his social, 'mental, 
: jEihysiological and emotional maturation; all of these 

»'|aft:e interacting forces impinging on a child's readiness 
i /flfor reading instruction at all levels* 

—84 — 4»he— urtder4ying- -philosoph^^is— thart— yie-^^educartrio^ 



be stiident rather than subject centered, and that the 
empna,sis must be on the acquisition of skills and their . 
application to content, so that the student can be 
independent in his search for knovvledge, 

9. We must produce readers who are educated as well as 
^ a ttained - readers who not only use the printed word 

• - ^to cope with their environment, but who .also use it ^ 
to communicate with the past and present, to adapt 
themselves for the future, and to understand themselves, 
their fellow humans, and the times in which they live. 

The primary teaching resource is READING: paPIL COMPETENCIES 
with its accompanying Criterion-Ref erenci^d Tests. 

The overall goals of the reading program are as follows: 

1. Students leaving school at age 16 or beyond will have 
achieved minimal functional literacy. This means that 
they will possess at least the reading skills that 
enable them to:, - • 

Follow 'wi'itten'^directions and fill out forms. ' ^ 
connected, «with ^ciily living, such as applica^ 
tions for* emploi'jnent and drivers* licenses, 
tax forms,'* ^edicd^l foirms, ,etc. ^ 

r 

Read instructional 'manuals (operational and job- 
connected) . ^ \ * ' 

Read newspapers, periodicals, and other pCiblica- 
* tions tot information and personal s^atisfa^etion. 

V - 

Measurement will be based* on teacher appraisal of specified 
curriculum outcomes. ' 
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Reading achievement levels of students in Philadel- 
phia Public Schools will be generally, equivalent or 
superior to those of students in similar age groups 
throughout the country, as indicated by: 

Improvement of individual students' test scores • 

Ah increase in the percentage o£ students scor- 
ings in the functional reiding range. 

Measurement will be based on performance on nationally stan- 
dardized reading tests. . : 



3. Students will make steady progress through the Reading 
Curriculum ( Reading; Pupil Competencies ) of the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools. . * 

Measurement will be based on performance on the Criterion- 
Referenced. Tests that accompany the curriculum. 



Student achievement, as measured on standardized tests, 
has generally showed an upward trend over the five years 
(1970-1975) that this comprehensive effort has been under- 
way. . 

IT. Some promising practices , 

^ . Field and central office Division of English Education 

staff members have'^een asked to identify instructional 
practices that the\/ regarded as especially successful, in 
terms of improved levels of learner achievement. Some of 
these are outlined briefly in the accompanying Stable. 
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LOWER 
GR2\PES 
(1-4) 



Program title ^and/or 
description 
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Reasons for consider- 
ing it successful 



The comprehensive read- 
ing program as in the 
Kearney School. 



The reading plan reflects 
total participation on 
part of the district, 
school, teache'rs and 
pupils, and community.' 
The goals are cle^ly 
understood and e veryone 

I is committed to getting 

I children to read. 

I 

'Open classroom (yrs.1-2)., 
Cycling at intermediate 
lev. Strong decoding 
program but Pupil Convo . 
provide basis of instruc-j 
tional pr(^ram. 
Reading Center (correc- 
tive) . 



Over the five years of 
the District Reading 
Program, progress 0*1 
the California Reading 
Tests (word recognition 
and comprehens ion ) in- 
dicates dramatic up- 
,ward movement. Teacher 
^turnover is at a min- 
imum . Absenteeism 
among the lowest in the 
district . 



Implications .for 
teacher education 



The reading teacher 
is the key to success. 
She has the c omcDlete 
confidence of teach-- 
ers and. principal, 
and parents. Parent 
groups are organized 
to assist children 
having problems - 
these are, evening 
meet ing s he Id in 
homes, organized by " 
reading teacher and 
president of Home & 
School Council. The 
reading teacher her- 
self feels that the 
kind of support shp 
receives from the dis- 
trict has enab-led her 
to "organize the" 
school for reading.." 
The impetus provided 
by the District Read- 
ing Plan enabled the 
movers in the Kearney 
to organize a total 
reading program where 
everyone (new teachers 
and parents fall into 
the pattern) work 
together for the same 
purpose. ^ 
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Primary Reading Skills 
Centers for first and 
second grade pupils. 

Instruction is individu- 
alized, based on diag- 
nosis and prescription. 
Teacher directed activi- 
ties in specific skills 
areas are reinforced by 
other learning activi- 
ties. Aides assist with 
reinforcement . 



Research, results of 
second year pupils in- 
dicates significant 
improvement in pupil 
achievement . 



The classroom teacher 
who accompanies the 
class to the Center 
becomes ^art of the 
instructional team . 
This provides contin- 
uous professional' 
development for that 
teacher who become;,s 
familiar with tech-, 
niques of individuali- 
zation that can also 
be carried into* the 
classroom 
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LOWER 
GRADES 

(1-4) 

(ContJ 



MIDDLE. 

GRADES 
(5-8) 
(7-9) 



Program title and/or 
description 
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Reasons for consider- 
ing it successful. ^ 



A wide variety of speci- 
fic skills materials and 
literature are available. 
Pupils work individually, 
and in sniall groups ac- 
cording to pupil needs. 



A first year reading iPro-^ 
gram in School of Exfjress - 
ive Arts, Pennypacker^ 
School . 



Language Experience and 
Literature approach com- 
bined with movement. 

Literature and original 
writings or any exciting 
piece of language. 



)^ ■ 

Pupil achievement and 
enthusiasm for. words. 

The desire and .the 
ability to read widely. 
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Special compensatory 
ja^nior high school read- 
ing' program in District 
Four. Program includes 
basic decoding, indivi- 
dualized instruction, 
programmed materials. 



Diagnostic, prescriptive j 
approach. Use of criter-| 
ion-referenced tests to 
assess progress. 



1. Pupil achievement, j 
decrease in percent- 
age of pupils in la^-- 
est quintile with 
corresponding in- 
'crease in other thre4 
• Quintile - CAT in 
Junior High Schools. 

2 Increase in reading 
in content areas, 
request of contest 
area teachers for 
staff development. 
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Implications' for 
teacher education' 



Teachers should know: 

>^Hpw to develop and 
bsre informal diagnos-j 

'tic instruments. | 
? . { 
How to integrate re-j 
suits of diagnosis \ 
into instruction. \ 

How to use a diagnos- 
tic prescriptive pro*^ 
gram . ^ [ 

^ i 

Hov to V^ite in- \ 
structy^OTial objec- ) 
ti,ves*J^ ] 

How to increase ; 

opportunities for j 

individualized \ 

learning. \ 

How to develop ai^d ] 
maintain an activity-: 
centered classroom. \ 



At the secondary 
level, the success 
of the progretm often 
lies in the admin ^ 
istrative support* 
in terms of roster 
commitment and com- 
mitment to si:aff 
development. 



MIDDUE 
GRADES 
(5-8) 
(7-9) 



UPPER 
GRADES 
(9-l2) 



Program title and /or 
description 
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Reasons for consider- 
ing it successful 



Smaller classes'- (17-20 
7th & 8th grades) ( read- 
ing in addition to En- 
glish - 4 or 5 periods a 
week) . 

BRL Program uses books an^ 
comprehension program. 



Implications for • 
teacher education 



McGraw-Hill -Criterion-- 
Referenced reading pro- 
gram at, Jori^s Junior 
High School. 

A skill centers approach 
but everything is based 
on pre and post testing 
of eaph skill at various 
levels. Each student 
has prescription. 

We have correlated in 
vast amounts of <materials 
for practice with speci- 
fic skills. 



Last year pupils gained 
up to three years in * 
reading growth . 



The Comprehensive program 
in West Phila. High 
School involve:^ total 
teacher involvenlent . The 
least able students are 
taught by a reading spec- 
ialist in smaller groups. 
Jn the developmental 
classes, the least able 
pupils aire taught in thfe 
j skills center, leaving 
the developmental reading 
teacher with fewer pupils. 
In the more able develop- 
mental readifig classes 
teachers with students 
are rostered to the read- 
ing center for demonstra- 
tion and exposure ^to wide 
availability of materials 
and new teacher techniques 



This program is chosen 
because the entire 
school is ^involved and 
concerned about reading. 
The tenth grade. Where 
the greatest emphasis 
is, showed most improve- 
ment . 
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West Phila. nigh- 
School is very oiucfi 
improved. An atmc^- 
phere for learnin(^ 
prevails, marked by 
school wide partici- 
pation and concern 
for the\ improvemen'C 
^r reading. Att^^nd- 
ance has improved. 
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UPPER 

GRADES. . 
(9-12) 
(Cont . ) 



Program title and/or 
descrip tion 
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12 pupils are ' 
given help with test- 
wiseness/ and functional 
literacy prog^ain for 
least able students. 
Content are^a teachers.- 
English, Science, Social 
Studies - are aided by 
reading coordinator. 

Teachers are very con* 
scious a£ diagnosis. 
They try to teach to the 
needs of pupils. Thpy 
seek aid frc^ reading 
coordinator. Ski^^s are 
emphasized but reading 
for pleasure and infor- 

rination are emphasized 
also. DRTA and SQ3R are 

<inade part Qf all teachers 
instruction. 

Materials are made avail- 
able to teachers based 
on pupil needs and target 
^ group. Materials have 
been limited for parti- 
cular target populations 
based on teacher exper- 
ience in using -.iiost. 
effective' materials . 

Comprehensive 'Reading: 
Gratz 

Bar tram Annex; a 10th 
grade program with 
emphasis on reading 
in all content areas. 

J 

H.I.L.L. - a part of 
comprehensive reading 
program. 

.Gratz: A comprehensive 
program offering special- 
ized help to students at 
varying reading abilities 
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Reasons for consider- 
ing it successful 



Implications for 
teacher education 



H.I.L.L. - Southern; 

West Phila. 

Gratz.- Comprehensive 
Reading Classes: 
CARE - for lowest 
level read^ers - help 
via linguistics, etc, 
move up -after 1 year 
and next level. 

REMEDIAL 

CORRECTIVE - Word of 
Work Seminar Communi- 
cation Labs Superbee 
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English department 
head very. cooperative 
and supportive of the 
reading program. Pro- 
gram aims to encom- 
pass needs of all stu- 
dents in school. A 
structured, well- 
organized ongoing 
staff development 
program is intrinsic 
to whole plan. 



UPPER 
RADES 
(9-12) 
(Cont. ) 



AiW 
LEVEL 
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Program title and/or 
description 



and With varying reading 
needs. Reading teachers 
coordinate work with 
English department/ 
counselors, social stu- 
dies , etc. All based on 
careful diagnosis and 
prescriptive teaching, 

Multi ethnic; eclectic 
selection of material 
dealing with wprd attack 
and voc^abulary develop- 
ment, all levels ot com- 
prehension, literacy and 
job-oriented reading, 
as well as college pre 
materials'. 
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Reasons for consider- 
ing it successful 



Implications for 
teacher education 



Students in general hav^ 
moved upwards. 

Achievement levels gen- 
erally on upward swing. 



A Study Skills Program 
and staff development' 
using the Public Address 
System. 

Weekly broadcasts over 
the Public Address System 
to individual classrooms. 
Classroom teacher monitor^. 

Lessons by Supervisor. 



Enthus'iasm - not operat 
*ing long enough to re- 
port other evidence . 



Creative use oi 
hardware. , Di^<hnos 
prescriptive i/eacb 
ing . 
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III. Continuing Concerns . - 

t- 

A. Difficulty of ach^ving effective integration of reading 
. instruction with other elements of a comprehensive ^com- 
munication program / and with instruction in the content 
area^. 



bmplexity of eva^luation — on three levels: the progress 
of individual pupils, the effectiveness of specific pro- 
gram Components; and the impact of various organizational 
patterns. 

C. Interaction with collective bargaining units (teachers' • 
and administrators* organizations); and with the State 
Department of- Education, the universities, and the 
political s^tructure. ' 

D. Pub^lic relations: the problem- of maintaining an adequate 
flow of information to the community. Establishing a 
clear definition of "functional literacy" and responding 
to .questions about the accountability of teachers and 
administrators for levels of student achievement are 
'related concerns. 

IV . Elements consistently' associated with^sig^iiif icant- pupil 
achievement. 




A. Instructional practices 

1. Focus on the c'ore curriculum ( Reading ; Pupil 
C ompetencies providing for consistent and com- 
prehensive reading instruction. 

2. Relevance of instructional materials and activitiei 
to real-life interests of students. 

3. Use of non-print media (fiJLm, tapes, etd.) alon^ 
with printed oiaterials. ^ 

B. Staff 

4 

1. A highly competent/ sensitive reading teacher - the • 
key to a successful building program. 

2. Effective- supervisory services, providing structured, 
continuing, ^relevant staff development ^serv ices. 

Er|c .^5;:: 
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3 . Volunteers, tutors I pa-id parapTof essionals; including 
students* 

J C. Management 

L. Breadth of staff, parental, and community involve- 
ment in program planning , implementation; and 
evaluation. . * 

2. Informed and sensitive administrative support for the 
work of teachers and super^/isors .* 

V. Implications for Teacher Education . 

A. Teachers (in' all subject areas 'and at all grade levels) 
need these ej-ements in their education. 

1. Training in the practice of pedagogy. Most of the 

sl^ills of reading are essential elements in good teach- 
ing of all disciplines I rather than a separate, 
specialized discipline* 

I 2. Training in curriculum development ae applied to the 
ind'ividual classroom as well as to larger units., 

B. Administratqrs and supervisors need, in addition to the 
competencies identified for teachers, training in. these 
areas. r 

1. Management skills related to support for reading 
' instruction. 



Political skills and understandings, with special : 
reference to the importance of reading achievement 
in sustaining public support 6f school programs; ' 
and understanding and skill in working with the 
growing trend toward populist control of , education. 
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Experiencfe Exchange: la-Service For All 

Nellie R. Lewis 
State Director ' • 

Right-to-Read " 
' -Washington, D;C. 



The quest for literacy in America began with a law) passed in 
1627 which mandated that each town having increased ^,t>o fifty house- 
holders "shall then/* forthwith appoint or^ withirt their tovjn to teach 
all such children »as shall resort to him to^^ad and write." Thus 
the first tiny strand wa^ woven in a great cable' of development^ in 
reading instruction embracing innumerable philosophic?, .methods, 
materials, .changing and growing in magnitude and . leading inany teach- 
ers and scholars in search of means of maintaining adequate instruc-^ 
tional experiences as our social structure increases m magnitude 
and complexity .^^ ' ^ 

As long ago as 1973, Arthur I. Gates p£;oclaimed that reading 
^ instruction and materials should be adapted to meet the unique needs 
of the individual students. The availability of Right-to-Read funds, 
in 1971, prompted us in Washington tp seeK new avenues toward more 
effective means of achieving the same goal.' Being on the threshold 
of thd development of. criterion reference tests and diagnostic-pre- 
scriptive teaching techniques, we . developed a proposal to *implement , 
a program to increase teachers competence. in the diagnostic pre- 
scriptive approach to teaching reading skills. Because standardi^^ 
tests, results for the D.C. Public Schools in 1971 revealed a serious 
decline in achievement in reading as measured by the CTBS, the Right- 
to-Read propositi was designed to create a model, to upgrade^ the achieve- 
ment level of students. Furthermore, with ^ a cadre of reading special- 
ists (approximately 150) operatiijg reading centers in p^ost jDf the 
elementary and junior high schools, i't^ became apparent that a pre- 
ventive approach may be a more viable step |in the direction of reali- 
zing our goal. Hence, the sixteen schools ranking in .fehi^fourth 
quartile according to the 1971 test results were chosen to partici- '^"^ 
pate in the program with kindergarten, grades ^ne two our ta^:get« 

population. 



e Right-to-Read Diagnostic-Prescriptive CenteFPrograjn embrac- 




ed two major objectives: 



T% provide students with diagnostic-prescriptive 
services and individualized solutions to tHisir 
learning problems in readir 



2, To provide in^ervice training for K in 2nd grade tei^^chers 
'^in 15 RigKt-to-Read schools ^in diagnop^t^ic and prescrip- 
tive methodology and imniediate application of solutions 
to individual difficulties in learning to read.,\ 



PROGRAM DESIGN 

Planriinq Committee : 

A K-2 teacher from each o5 the sixteen schools with the prin- 
cipals ser^^SU as the planning .committee to decide what experiences 
would most specifically ineet the needs of teachers in their service 
to ^children. This committee ,mejt monthly in a full day's session to 
assess the previous month's activities and to plan for the month to 
come* • y . ' 

D-P Coordinators : ' " • . * 

Two diagnostic-prescriptive teachers, ba^ed at the Diagnpstic- 
. Prescriptive .Center Visited the sixteen schools on a regular 'schedule 
to codrdinate the activities Of the teachers and to assist them in 
the classroom with the diagnostic -prescriptive process. The D-P 
Coordinators developed instructional materials^ conducted workshops 
and assisted the Project Director in the dissemination of informa- 
tion to, the program participants. , • - 

Parent Advisory Group : t * ' - 

Letters of invitation were sent to parents of students in the 
pxogram seeking the involvem^ent and support in achieving the program 
goals* Nineteien, parents' fornied an advisory council to: 

1. discuss avenues of involvement in the educational 

program, ^ . 

2\ advise the Project Director and staff in program 
strategy, / 

3. learn vays of pr<mioting reading achievement through 
home activities, apd 

4. delineate strategies for effective assistance in the 
classroom . . , 

Staff Development Activities' : ; 

Teachers met in teairisf to learn strategies for (1) diagnostic * 
prescriptive teaching, (2) developing perceptual skills with young 
children*, and (3) promoting positive self -Concepts among youngsters. 
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Principals were also convened to discuss the adinirtistrators 
role as instructional leader and his responsibility for the promo-r 
tion of r.eading programs in their schools. They also worked along 
with their teaqfiers in their regular workshops learning strategies 
for children. . ' " 

,The sijcteen schools chose partner schools /-and effe6ted an 
Experience Exchange. Each school prepared attractive, displays of 
students ' wprk and teacher ideas and exchanged it with the partner - 
school.. The displays were placed in a conspicuous setting so tha^: 
all the school could' share. • ' • 

r ^ 

Evaluation : 

The program was evaluated through a compilation and analysis of 
the evaluation questionnaires which workshop participants prepared 
at the conclusipn of each activity. The responses to the question- 
naires indicated that each of the workshops had been a worthwhile 
learning experience. ^ - 

Achievement tests were administered all. .of the students ifjri^he 
program. Eighty percent of the students who remained at the "^ff^af^ 
the three years had made significant gains. 



It is our conclusion that the most valuable features of t^^ 
Right-to-Read Diagnostic Prescriptive Cjenter Prpgram were the •utiicai" 
of p?:incipals, teachers and schools in their efforts to provide *^ 
greater reading proficiency for students. 




The Right-to-Read fiiagnostic Pre^scri^ivQ ^e^^r wak made 
possible through federal funds. The know ledg^-'^^d^^^ per- 
iod was limited to three y^rs, and Ithat iC^^ eljeitie^^ry^^hools 
were not so fortunate, we b^g;an to fprmulate va pr6<^(|d^ to respond 
to all of the schools on a regular^asis, usi^^ ex'^jJ^^^L^^ resources 
and operating without a budget. * \ V '-^ V»l** 

Having recently made our first attempt at -i^^ij^ienciJng;. reading 



first attempt at -^^guencKng^.r^ 
skills across the grades in behavioral terms, *t^h^)Asso<sl^^e^ Superin- 
tendent for Instruction requested that we plan a! citywid^'.^oordinat- . 
ed thrust in disseminating information relative tl? the. value and use 
of our booklet Secaiential Levels^ of Reading Skills^ and its relation- 
ship to the recently developed criterion reference tests.. 

Such a task required the d evelopment of a master plan involving^ 
personnel and resources from all departments in Instructional Services. 



* J' 
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Ninety eight reading specialists (80 'eleitiencary and 18 junior high), 
twepty two language arts teachers and nine special eQucation re- 
source teachers were brought together and teait;s of five were re- 
leased , to work as teacher-thrainers for one* full 'we^k on a rotating 
basis in 'what' became the Reading 'Resource Laboratory. 

Orqaniza.fcion Schedule : 



te^m received its orientation on Friday from the Labora- 
tory s1»a*ff and the team presently serving in the Laboratory . The 
\follc>W4.ri'g Moi^day - Thursday were the days on which schools, in clus- 
ters 9i?/t:en were invited to send at least five 'teachers to partici- 
pate |:he in-service activities at the Laboratory. On Friday, the. 
•.t;e^m 4^J^^^^c.ted. with the incoming team relative to their experiences 
an<i frlqfefed the terjfi of service by consolidating the evaluation 
shee€*5 d:^ .the teacher participants for the week and finally giving 
their own assessment of the Laboratory program model for staff devel- 
opment* ./* r 

The Reading Resource Laboratory was located xn part of a build- 
ing formerly used as a furniture store (the D.C, Public School-s held^ 
a lease on the entire building) . mage learning centers housed attrac 
tiye displays of teacher made materials and activities to promote 
mas'tery of skills listed in the Sa^ential Levels of Reading Skills. 
Curriculum materials (textbooks, ^programs, kits recommended for 
approval by the Tejctbook Evaluatp.on Committee, were arranged in the 
learning centers so that teacheys could exaii^ine tfiem and make more 
meaningful decisions about tlie jmost appropriate items for their use^ 
in the classroom.^, ; j > ^ 

I 

,Each staff development team developed a program of activities 
centered around the use of tne ' curriculum documents - Sequential 
Levels of Reading "Skills and^' the Prescriptive Test analysis. 

On Monday', Wednesday aAd Thursday of each week, October, 1, 1973 
May 6, 1974, 5 tjeachers ana two clusters of schools (10) participated 
in workshops, seminars, and skill development sessions conducted by 
rotating' team^ 'p^ re^ading Specialists, language arts teachers and 
special educatix^n resource teachers* Tuesday was reserved^ fQr the 
scYieduling of special groups 'in response to. principals requests 
for in-service ;f or their jentire faculty groups* Apprp:?imately ten 
school staffs -yrade such^^o^equests / * . ; 

Cpll^ge %*nd universJity^groups also participated, in ;the Labora- 
tory pi^ograr^' both as workshop recipients and interns * \ Uniaergraduate 



\ 
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classes feeeking itiorerintimate knowledge of the work of the teacher 
came to look and stayed to work side by side with teachers in work- 
ing with cHildren. 'One young lady made the decision to never enter 
the classroom as a teacher I ' 

ATTENDANCE SUMMARY ' 



Personnel in Attendance 




Number 


! 

Teachers 


• 




1143 


Students 








Reading Specialist^ 


• 




474 


Counselors / 






42 


Administrators / 


,1 » 


• 


273 


Social Workers 




* 


1 


Psychometrist 




1 


Aides 






271 


Budget Analyst 






1 , 


Parents 






11 


Librarians 






■ 17 


Pupil Personnel 






3 


Student Teachers 


-A 

w 


V 




Total 






2266 



Evaluation : 

n 

Each persQn who participated in the Laboratory program was 
asked to evaluate his experience in terms of .its usefulness to 
him- The following shows the overall value of the workshops as 
indicatjsd': 
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Extremely helpful 
Very helpful 
Gene^lly helpful 
Occasionally helpful 
Not helpful 



2, 574 
1,457 
529 
106 
35 



Recomitiendation of workshop 
to colleagues: 



Yes 
2,012 



No 
1 



Further, the staff f development teams assessed .the week's 
activity from their vantage point. Further, the team, at the end 
o£ the week, assessed the program design as a model for citywide 
staff development. Following ^re comments given by team leaders 
relative to 'the four cycles of staff develojiment held during 1973 
74. •• 



gix Reports Follow 



r 
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CYCLE I 



13 
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ASSESS>ENT 



\ 

OCTOBER 1-5, 1973 



MODEL FOR CITY -WIDE STAFF DEVELOP^ENT 



STRENGTHS: Provide for a team of all personnel who deaTwith the dQ»veiopment 
of language and »communication skills to bring their expertise to"- 
, gather for a unified approach to the reading problems. 



Providep opportunity for a large nurSi^er of classroom teachers' and 
school personnel to become knowledgeable about diagnostic prescriptive 
techniques for the teaching of reading using the Sequential Levels as 
an important tool in the Instructional Program. v 

Displays materials (commercial and teacher-made) which can be used in 
th(f development of specific skills and suggests a way of keying materials 
pj;4sently used to the behavioral objectives in the Sequential Skills 
Guide. • ' # 



Lets teachers beoome more aware of all the resource. personnel available 
to assist them in 'their schools and how these persons may be used. 



Makes interaction and exchange of ideas possible among teachers from 
many schools from different areas of the city, and thus provides, in 
\ a small way, a cross-section of the types of problems encountered city-, 

wide. 

Inspiifes all involved to research, develop and contribute their own 
ideas and materials for the benefit of themselves and others. • 

WEAKNESSES ; Has no built-in provision for providing released time for teachers to 
attend sessions. . . 

No materials budget was provided for making projects. * 

Provided no inputs of needs and con^cems froiQ the potential clientele 
*g£ che workshops. 

RECOMMENDATIONS : Principals should be invited and encouraged Lo be workshops participants. 

Teachers should be encouraged to supply teacher-made items for display in 
the Center. 
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Assessment, Cycle 2, Team 1 
Transportability 

Grade level meetings * , 

Bulletin Boards * 

Newsletters - within, the school' building 
Sharing on an individual basTs 

Newsletter from Reading' Resource Laboratory to all reading personnel in D.C 
School System to share and provide information and communication related to 
reading. 
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CRITIQUE ABOUT THE WORD PERCEPTION WORKSHOP 
DECE>ffiEBL 10-14, 1973 



Team Leader- Alice S. Jones 

Christine Jenifer 
Araminta Bucksworth 
Delores Dorscy 
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Critique About the Word Perception Workshop 
December 10-14,' 1973 

I ♦ Reactions - - " , 

!• Workshop 

a. Menrtal 

b. Rewarding, interesting" 

c . Encouraging Creativity 

d. A sounding board for all participants 

e. PromoCing self-confidence, self initiative and' teamwork 

Informative, interesting 
g. Helpful workshop guide booklet 
2 • Toward each other 

a. Cohes'iveness . 

b . Cooperation 
c Xongeniali ty 
d .Self-directed 

e* Intellectual growth 

f. Strong leadership 

3« Toward Workshop Participants 
a.Enthusi^as tic ^ 

c . Cooperative 

c. Impressed with team members performance 

d. Very interested 

e. Cpncerned .about expanding more time for workshop sessions 

f. Relished the relaxed atmosphere 
g«Pleased with .abudapce of materials 

4. Toward Administrative Force 

a. Very friendly ^ * 

b. Expert guidance • " * 

c. Eager to help 

II. Recommendations 

A. Involve more media specialists, school base teachers-, administrators and 

counselors as team members or workshop participants. 

\ 

B. Display large colorful posters about the Reading Resource Laboratory with the 
major areas of reading skills and with the dates of the cycles on the office 

. bulletin board in all the elementary and junior high schools.* 

C. When the new team is called, inform members to familiarize themselves with 
the sequential levels of rending skills. 

D. A pcnnenant pL.icc should be established as the Reading Resource Laboratory. 

* ^ * • • , 
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Diagnostic - - Prescription 
Reading Seminar % 
Brookland School 
Washington, D.C. 
Monday, March 18 > 1974 - March 23, 1974 

Summary 




Assessment 
A* .Strengths : 

1. Participants carried back to their schools useful ideas and aids to 
help *put these ideas' to practice. 
^ 2. All day sessions are very good. It allows more time for interaction. 
3. It was organized in such a way that it took in consideration interest 
of each group member. 

B. Weaknesses: 

1. More work time was needed. 

2. More work space was""sxe.Qdedj__^_^ ^ ^ 

3. More materials for making things was needed. 



. The Team. Experience 

A. |The team felt that the workshop was very rewarding because the partici- 
l^ants were quite receptive* 

B. iThe workshop made us nwnre of the Lm))(>r t<ince. of co'operation, 

C. '^t arfordod an opportunity to experience leadership. 

I 
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III. Tranportability 

A. Some participants are going to give workshops -at their'own schools 
based on ideas and materials from their, workshop. 

B. Hand-outs will be shared at grade level' meetings at some schools. 

C. Some participants will give reports on the workshop to their staff 
members. « 

IV. Recommendations 

A. More than one day ds needed for planning the workshop. 

B. Have a substitute list composed ^of reading specialist wl\o \r/ould be 
willing to serve in case of emergency. 



Team 



P. Yvonne Jones 
Delores M. Marlow 



ASSESSMENT 



STUDY SKILLS WORKSHOP: TEAM EVALUATION 



4/8 - kiwrik 



TEAM LEADER: Edwina Hamby 



TEAM MEMBERS: Verlone Dixon, Letitia Garrett, Henrietta Grant, Vernal' James 
Rosa McLaurin, Marlene Bischitelli and Ada Smith. 

MODEL : Interdisciplinary team approach utilizing persons from language Arts, 
Reading, Special Education on Elementary and Secondary levels. 

TEAM STRENGTHS : The input from everyone; size and attendance of the^ group; 

cboperation; varied skills; backgrounds; interests and in- 
dividual strengths of team members; ability to sucessfully ^ 
utilize constructive criticism; ability to coordinate under ' 
pressure, 



TEAM EXPERIENCE: 



We were not allowed adequate time from the beginning due to the 
scheduling of an activity on our planning day. Scheduling in the 
future should be so organized to eliminate such an occurance. 



TRANSPORTABILITY : See recommendations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS : Allow te^ merribers opportunity for adequate observation of pre- 

vious^te^s to assist them in planning for their cycle; in-service 
training for team at. ^ the university level (leadership, etc. ); 
follow-up by local school teams participants to teachers in the 
building; have hardware and software materials available for 
workshops; have budget for resource laboratory to buy necessary 
supplies, etc.; have resources from other disciplines such as 'the 
librarian, media specialists, etc. as part of the team; and a bett 
\ mixture of levels (secondary and elementary) on all teams to pro- 
\vide diversity. f^%' 
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The two programs described here merged as one with the Right-, 
to-Read staff serving as the office-based personnel for^* the city- 
wide operation* * . , • 



,<^The transportability is evident this year^'as- the D.C. Public 
Schools decentralized into six regions. Each 'of the regions has a 
director of curriculum and 'a staff development coordinator who use 
the existing, resource personnel, all of whom are assigned to regions. 

Presently, ,^the D.C. Public Schools are moving toward a coordin- 
ated effort in planning/i master design for reading ' using all of the 
rich resources that are. uniquely available^in our^Nation's Capitol. 
A similar repor^ as this', 'in another year will serve as ^a model for 
states and cities for nearly eyery school 'ar^d region has some dyi)amic 
practices giving our students many exciting learning experiences. 



\ 



Much commonality of conce]?n and practice was. revealed in ^ 
the comments of the city^ personnel. The topics mentioned most 
widely werie the following: assessn)<ent of program effectiveness, 
reading in the content areas, criterion-referenced testing, diag- 
nosis/prescription, competency based education and the n^ed to 
involve community and to ttain adnviriistrators . 

In the ensuing discusjsion m^any questions'" relair«d to* the a'bove ^~ 
were rai%ed\ Has the need f or'^ccountability^resiilted in the 
breakdown of reading into minute skills? Can they be measured? i 
If reading is a constellation of skills, how can it be dealt with 
taxonomically in any adequate way? Does' research and/or exper- 
ienge indicate that a hierarchy of /Tending skills erxists? Do3s 
the application of a "systems approach" (i .e / management by object-^ 
ives) ignore what we know about child development? Are we stu^y--. 
ing differences in^earning. styles to" a sufficient degree? J.& 
teacher behavior seems to be a crucial variable <in. the teaching/ 
learning situation, are we researching this field; what does the 
research indicate that we mlghf'act upon 'in training teachers? ^ 

Implicit in the questions and the brief discussion session 
was^ the search for ramifications^ of -these issues for teacher edaca- 
tion. How to"* approach 1:he field of reading instruc^^j^o^i in a meaning 
„ful Way and to consider the part that language devero?y fei|^, plays 
is a formidable task in our cities witH low achieving populations. 
It was suggested that-rnqtivation through the arts mp.ght be a key. 

Mai^ist'reaming was another^^pic that received *atte'ntion. 
Wit;h allotypes ;of exceptional CT^ldrerl already in our sc4iools ind 
entering in greater numbers, we must be prepared. The barriers 
between specialists in learning disabilities and 'In reading will 
have to be 'obliterated. professionals must work together in allevi- 
ating restrictions and must join lay groups in working toward real- 
istic legis lation . . , • 

• if'' 0 

. V , • , ' > 

The involve?nent of the community was another focus. To ' 

what extent should parents be included In decision Innaking? Univer- 
sities must also, to a greater degree, use schools a's laboratories 
for students and directly sljare the .responsibility for educating^ 
pur illiterates. ' ' ^ . ^ • ^ 



It was not anticipated, either before, 6r, during th^ Confer- 
ence that answers would emerge. The purpose of, the meeting 'was 



an opportunity to share ideas* and successes and' t:o delineate 
problems of, mutual concern. Perhaps a definition of some issues 
emerged tl^iat, hopefully, will be the beginning, of future dialogue 
among people and places, \^ 




Marciene Mattleman, Professor 
Temple Uniyer'sity 
Phila^elpjiia/ Pennsylvania 



I^arilyn Kapel, Teaching Associate 

TQ%ple University 

Pnilade Iphia , Pennsy iv^ia 



